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FORT DES MOINES, NO. 2. 


The following article was prepared for these pages at the War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. The post was known in our early days as “A 
United States Frontier Fort located at the forks of the Des Moines and 
Raccoon Rivers, at the present site of the city of Des Mornes, Iowa. Lati- 
tude 41.32. Longitude 16.37 W. Washington.” This article quotes quite 
freely from contemporary official letters, and givesa clear and well-outlined 
history of the old military post. Few, if any, of the men to whom it refers 
are now living. The frontispiece of the present number is a map of the 
post, which we have caused to be engraved from a drawing also furnished 
by the War Department.—EpiTor oF THE ANNALS. 

The preliminary agitation and reconnoissances incident 
to the location of a military post at this point, commenced as 
early as 1835, or soon after the time when Lieut. Col. Kearny* 
with a detachment of the Dragoon regiment was sent up 
from St. Louis, to establish and garrison a point at the mouth 
of the river. In the summer of that year, Col. Kearny, at 
the head of a considerable expedition, followed up the valley, 
between the Des Moines and Skunk, under instructions from 
the War Department to halt at the mouth of the Raccoon 
and select a site suitable for a military post. 

His report on his return, which is embodied in the sketch 
of Fort Des Moines No. 1, was unfavorable to the establish- 
ing of a post in that vicinity, for reasons which in a military 
sense were perhaps conclusive.t In this view of the case, 
however, the War Department declined to join, and Col. 
George Croghan.t Inspector General of the Army, who 
was about to visit the frontier, was instructed to look into 


the matter carefuily and report as to the expediency of break- 


*See note page 369, Vol. III, 3d Series, ANNALS OF IOWA. 
+Pp. 356-7, ANNALS OF IowA, Vol. III, 3d Series. 
+See note, page 357, Vol. III, 3d Series, ANNALS OF IOWA. 
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ing up Fort Armstrong at the mouth of Rock River and 
transferring its garrison to a suitable site up the Des Moines. 

Col. Croghan’s report in the case was more diplomatic 
than logical. Doubting the expediency in any event, of es- 
tablishing a post in that vicinity, he suggests, should it 
be decided to build, that five or six companies of infantry be 
ordered to assist in the erection of the necessary buildings, 
though “In all probability it will not be occupied beyond a 
few years.”” He had learned with much regret that a bill 
had been introduced in Congress for the laying out of a road 
from old Fort Des Moines to Fort Leavenworth. He remarks: 


There is now, altogether too much traveling between the several forts 
for the quiet of the frantier, and good roads will only increase the evil by 
opening the whole territory to the ravenous appetites of lawless vagabonds 
and more greedy land speculators. Already has this description of persons 
begun to talk about the fine lands on the Ioway and Des Moines, and per- 
haps before two years are gone by they will be crying aloud for a new ter- 
ritory on that side of the Mississippi. First will come a memorial to Con- 
gress from Missouri, to extend her northern line until it shall strike the 
Missouri River; and then, a new-territory having been created, an urgent 
effort will be made to have the Indians sent to the south side of the Mis- 
souri. From the changes that I have witnessed since my first visit to that 
section of country, and from my perfect acquaintance with the character 
of those frontier men, and of the immigrants who are daily adding to 
their number, I hazard nothing in predicting that in a very few years we 
will positively need and perhaps may garrison but the two posts of St. 
Peters and Council Bluffs, upon the whole frontier. 


Col. Croghan’s fears as to the advance of quasi-civilization 
west of the Mississippi were singularly prophetic, for almost 
precisely the course of procedure outlined in his report of 
January 25, 1836, was developed within the following two 
years. So rapid was the westward march of emigration in 
this direction, that before the Government could fix upon a 
point sufficiently advanced whereat to build a post for the 
protection of the Iowa settlements, the settlements had 
themselves pushed forward until most of the country east of 
Ft. Leavenworth had been seized by speculators, and much 
was already under cultivation, The section immediately 
surrounding the junction of the Raccoon and the Des Moines 
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had so far escaped the invasion. It was, as will be seen by 
reference to the report of Col. Kearny before mentioned, a 
part of the Sac and Fox reservation, especially prized by those 
tribes on account of the abundance of game that frequented 
its resorts. These tribes, in every other respect friendly and 
peaceable, resisted with fury and warlike demonstrations all 
encroachments upon their domain. The strongest objection 
advanced by Col. Kearny to the establishment of a military 
post at the Raccoon fork, was the protest of the Indians that 
the soldiers would drive off the little game that was left them. 
For these reasons the six or seven years following the. visit 
of Kearny were years of comparative quiet to the Sacs and 
Foxes, who freely roamed the country along the Des Moines, 
from its mouth to its upper fork, where the so-called “Neutral 
Ground” separated them from their relentless enemies, = 
Sioux. 

Still, it was only by reason of the stubborn determination 
of the Government to protect these tribes in their treaty 
rights, that this section was so long left comparatively un- 
disturbed. Settlements swarmed about the boundaries on 
every side, Congress was being flooded with petitions to open 
the lands to settlement, and every possible pressure was being 
made upon the authorities at Washington to remove the 
Indians and occupy their territory. In 1541, the encroach- 
ments on the Indian domain had become so frequent and 
determined that it became apparent to the Government that 
provision must be made to recognize the inexorable demands 
of civilization, which had crowded the red man from the 
shores of the Atlantic to beyond the Mississippi within half 
a century, and which was destined to continue its onward 
march until restrained alone by the waters of the Pacific. 

Negotiations were accordingly opened with the chiefs of 
the tribes, and on the 11th October, 1842, purchase of the 
reservation was finally effected. 

Still, so reluctant were they to leave the lands that were 
attached to them by the traditigns of centuries, that it was 
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stipulated that they might remain yet another three years, 
and that in the meantime no white man should be allowed to 
settle on their reservation. To protect them in this stipula- 
tion, and to enable the government to carry out its part of 
the treaty, it was decided by Gen. Winfield Scott to locate a 
detachment of troops directly on the reservation, within a 
few miles of the agency buildings, then on the Des Moines, 
a short distance below the Raccoon fork, at the site of what 
was then the town of Fairfield, Lowa. 

The selection of this particular site was the result of a 
visit_to the spot by Captain James Allen, of the Dragoons 
regiment, whose company had for several years been stationed 
between Leavenworth and Gibson, and who was familiar with 
the locality. In a letter to the War Department, dated Fort 
Sandford, Iowa, December 30, 1842, in referring to the ex- 
pediency of protecting the Indians in their treaty rights by 
stationing troops within their reservation, he says: 


I went up, as you know, last month as high as the mouth of the Raccoon 
River, and had in view at the time to look out a suitable point for the 
stationing of troops for the time required. And I did select, with a view 
to recommend it, the point made by the junction of the Raccoon with the 
Des Moines. : : : ‘ : 

My reasons for selecting that point are these: The soil is rich; and 
wood, stone, water and grass are all at hand. It will be high enough up 
the river to protect these Indians against the Sioux, and is in the heart of 
the best part of their new country, where the greatest effort will be made 
by the squatters to get in. It is about equidistant from the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers, and offers a good route to both, the direct route to the 
Missouri passing around the heads of many ugly branches of Grand River. 
It will be 25 miles within the new line, about the right distance from the 


settlements, and above all of the Indian villages and trading houses (all of _ 


the Sacs have determined to make their villages on a larger prairie bottom 
that commences about two miles below, and the traders have selected their 
sites there also), It will also be about the head of keel-boat navigation on 
the Des Moines, I think it better than any point farther up, because it 
will be harder to get supplies higher up, and no point or post that may be 
established on this river need be kept up more than three years, or until 
these Indians shall leave. A post for the northern boundary of future 
Ioway will go far above the sources of the Des Moines. 

Now, as to the ‘process of establishing this post. I do not seek the job; 
but I am willing to undertake it, if my suggestions for that purpose shall 
be approved. I would build but ¢ommon log cabins, or huts, for both men 


——————— 
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and officers, giving them good floors, windows and doors, stables, very 
common, but close and roomy, Pickets, Block-houses and such like, not at 
all. The buildings to be placed in relations of comfort, convenience and 
good taste; and of defense, so far as the same may comply with the first rule. 

Ten mechanics, and five laborers, and four yoke of oxen, and tools and 
implements, and the small material, ought to be furnished by the Qr. Mas- 
ter’s Dept. All to be ready to go up and begin early in the spring. Pine 
lumber for the most necessary parts of the buildings ought to be sent up 
in keel-boats, in the spring rise of the river. Provisions, and corn, &c., 
may be sent up at the same time. 

With such means and the force of my company, I could make a good 
and comfortable establishment.at the mouth of the Raccoon during the next 
summer, and, in the meantime, give to the Indians all necessary protec- 
tion. One of their agents has told me that the Am. Fur Company would 
probably send up a steamboat to the Raccoon on the spring rise. If they 
do, it will be a good time to send up army supplies. 

I could easily have corn raised for me in that country if I could now 
contract for it, and permit a person to open a farm there. Such is the de- 
sire of people to get a footing in the country that I believe that now I 
could hire corn to be raised there, next. summer, for 25 cts. per bushel. I 
could get lumber on as good terms, by allowing some one to build a mill. 
In short, there will be no difficulty in establishing and maintaining a post 
there if notice of such a design shall be given in time. But I hope that it 
will not be required of my company that they shall build this new post 
without the assistance of the hired labor that I have suggested. I have 
not the necessary mechanics for the purpose; and if I had, it would be re- 
quiring too much of them. It is not competent for dragoons to build their 
quarters and stables, and get their wood and do their duty as soldiers. 

I have but little to add to what is contained in the foregoing extract of 
my letter to the colonel. The new post will be so purely temporary that 
this character of it ought to be kept in view in its construction. Accord- 
ing to the plan and method that I have recommended, this post may be 
built and established, for one company of dragoons, for about twenty-five 
hundred dollars. 

If a company of infantry could also be sent to this new post, it would 
be well, although it would increase somewhat the expense of its establish- 
ment. Of the propriety of such an arrangement, the Department will best 
judge. 

But I will respectfully urge upon the Department the necessity for a 
speedy decision on the subject of this new post, that if it is to be estab- 
lished early measures may be taken to secure the timely transportation of 
the necessary materials and supplies. The rise of the Des Moines will 
occur in March. 

In regard to the point recommended for the new. post, I may remark, 
that I have seen much of the territory of Ioway, and particularly of the 
valley of the Des Moines, having, in addition to my observations from there 
to the mouth of Raccoon, crossed the territory with my company last Sum- 
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mer, on a direct route from Ft. Leavenworth to Ft. Atkinson, crossing the 
Des Moines above Raccoon, and from all that I have seen and learned I 
would recommend the point that I have designated as the most suitable 
for the post in question. 

All of this is predicated on the supposition that the late treaty with the 
Sac and Fox Indians will be approved and ratified; but this treaty is so 
very favorable and advantageous to the United States that I feel no ap- 
prehensions for its fate. 

Capt. Allen’s company of dragoons at that time was sta- 
tioned at Fort Sandford on the Des Moines, at a point six- 
ty-five miles west from Fort Madison, twenty-five north of 
the Missouri boundary, and about four miles west of the Sac 
and Fox Agency (his nearest postoffice being at Fairfield, 
now the county seat of Jefferson county), or as near as may 
be at what is now the site of the town of Ottumwa, in Wa- 
pello county, where it remained during the winter of 1842-3. 
The Captain’s recommendations had met the approval of 
Gen. Scott and the War Department, and Col. Kearny—then 
commanding the 3d District at St. Louis—was directed to 
cause the post to be established. It was not, however, until 
the following spring, during which the treaty had hung fire 
in the Senate for so long a time that fears were entertained 
that it would not be ratified, that it was fully determined to 
move the troops from the Agency to the Raccoon fork. 

By Orders No. 6, dated Headquarters 3d Military De- 


partment, Jefferson Barracks, February 20th, 1843, it was 
ordered that— 


A temporary post will be established at as early a period as the weather 
will permit, on the River Des Moines, at or near the junction of the Raccoon, 
for the protection of the Sac and Fox Indians, and the interests of the 
Government on that frontier. 

The troops designated for the garrison of the new post are Captain 
Allen’s company of the 1st Dragoons, at present stationed near the Sac and 
Fox Agency,and a company of the Ist Infantry now stationed at Fort Craw- 
ford, to be selected by the Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the regiment. 

The site of the post will be determined upon by Captain Allen; and he 
will also have charge of the erection of the requisite buildings for the ac- 
commodation of the command; which will be constructed with as strict a 
regard to economy as may be consistent with the health of the troops, and 
conformably to the instructions forwarded from this office, or such order 
as he may hereafter receive from proper authority. 


© 
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Captain Allen left Sandford with a small detachment of 
dragoons on the 29th of April, for the new station, whither 
a steamboat with supplies had been dispatched from St. Louis, 
arriving in time to receive and land them. Leaving his men 
to guard the stores, he returned to the Agency to bring up: 
the balance of his company from whence, on the 10th of May, 
he dispatched a report of his movements to the War Depart- 
ment. He writes: 


I have located the post on the point I selected for it last fall, the point 
made by the junction of the Raccoon with the Des Moines. . . . I have 
delayed taking up my horses or removing my whole company because of 
the lateness of the Spring and the consequent scarcity of grass. It is too 
expensive now to take up full rations of corn, and, the Des Moines river 
being low, I could not induce the steamboat that took up the corn and 
quartermaster’s stores to make another trip at reasonable rates. I am 
using a small keel-boat and wagons, all public, for transportation of corn 
and some other stores, and will move with my company on the 18th instant. 
Fairfield, Ioway Territory, will be my first convenient postoffice, until 
another shall be established in the new territory just vacated by the Indians. 


It may possibly be an item of historical interest to the 
good people of the Capital of what is now one of the largest: 
and most prosperous states of the Union, to learn how nearly 
their city escaped the burden of a ridiculous name, and. to 
what fortuitous incident is due the one that now attaches to it. 

“T have named the new post,” writes Captain Allen at 
this time, “Fort Raccoon, to which I respectfully ask the 
sanction of the Secretary of War. . . . I have recom- 
mended this name because the place has already a great noto- 
riety under such designation for a great distance around it, as 
Raccoon River, Raccoon Forks, Raccoon, The Raccoon, &c., 
&c., by all of which it is known as perhaps the most conspicuous 
point in this territory, and no other name will so well desig- 
nate the position of the new post.” It is not surprising that 
this suggestion did not strike the authorities at Washington 
with the same force as it did the more practical mind of its 
worthy commandant. ‘Fort Iowa would be a very good 
name,” endorses Adjutant General Jones on the papers, which 
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he submits to General Scott, “but Raccoon would be shock- 
ing; at least in very bad taste.’ Itis probable that General 
Scott agreed with this view of the case, for a few days later, 
he informs Captain Allen that the word Raccoon is not con- 
sidered a proper designation for a military post and that un- 
til otherwise directed he will call the post “Fort Des Moines.” 

Captain Allen does not give up his point without a strug- 
gle. ‘I am afraid,” he writes later, “that the latter desig- 
nation for the post will divert much of our mails and supplies 
to the late post of this name on the Mississippi, the recollec- 
tion of which is yetin the minds of many of the postmasters 
and public carriers. I know that at Fort Atkinson, last year, 
most of my letters and papers came to me by the way of the 
old post of that name in Wisconsin, and with great delay. I 
will therefore respectfully suggest and recommend that some 
name be given to this post to which this inconvenience may 
not attach.” 

If Captain Allen had limited the communication to that sub- 
ject alone, it is quite probable that his latter objection would 
have been sustained, and some new name have been given 
to his post. But unfortunately for him, if providential to the 
fort, he raised a point in that letter regarding the right of 
the post to ‘double rations,’’ which at the time was a matter 
of contest between the War and Treasury Departments, with 
the result that his letter was buried in some forgotten pigeon 
hole about the desk of the Commanding General, from which 
it was not extracted until nearly two years afterwards. By 
that date the lapse of time had carried with it the main ob- 
jection of Captain Allen, and the name of Des Moines had so 
long attached to the fort that equal objection would have for- 
bidden a change. To this trifling cireumstance, the mislay- 
ing of a document, the present capital city of Iowa undoubt- 
edly owes its name, 

On the afternoon of the 20th of May, Capt. Allen with 
his company of dragoons, four officers and 48 men, landed at 
the new site and went into camp, where they were joined on 
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the 21st by Capt. J. R. B. Gardenier’s* company F, of the 
Ist infantry, two officers and 44 men. The landing was 
made at the point where the Court avenue bridge now stands, 
the camp being laid out along the west bank of the Des 
Moines, at the edge of the belt of timber that extended along 
the river front, on about the present line of Second street. 
First Lieut. John H. King,+ of the Ist Infantry (who subse- 
quently reached high rank in the army and was retired as 
Colonel of the 9th Infantry), was appointed Adjutant of the 
post, and Second Lieutenant C. F. Ruff,t of the Dragoons, 
Quartermaster and Commissary. Capt. Allen being in com- 
mand of the post, the command of his company devolved 
upon Ist Lieut. William N. Grier, who was retired forty 
years later as Colonel of the 3d Cavalry; that of the infantry 
company being under the charge of its Captain, J. R. B. 
Gardenier, who died in 1850, while still in command of this 
company. These, with Dr. John S. Griffin, the surgeon of 
the post, constituted the first roster of Fort Des Moines. 
The command immediately fell to work erecting quarters 
and laying out its gardens, building first a temporary wharf 


*John R. B. Gardenier entered the U.S. Military Academy as a cadet from New 
York, July 1, 1823, in the same class with Jefferson Davis. He graduated No. 30, ina 
class of 33. He began his service as a Brevet Second Lieutenant in the 1st U.S. In- 
fantry, 1823, and was promoted to Second Lieutenant in 1828. He served at Fort 
Crawford, Wis., Galena, Ill., Dubuque, and Fort Des Moines, No. 1, and elsewhere in 
the West, and also participated in the Mexican war. He reached a Captaincy and 
died at Dardanelle Springs, Ark., June 29, 1850, aged 42. 

+This brilliant soldier was born in Michigan, about 1818, and appointed from civil 
life to a Second Lieutenancy in1837. He came to Fort Des Moines with the command 
and was appointed Adjutant of the post under Capt. Allen. He afterward served 
many years on the frontier and in the Mexican war. During the civil war he rose to 
the rank of Major-General of volunteers, and at its close was commissioned Colonel of 
the 9th regular infantry. He participated in the battles of Shiloh, Corinth, Mur- 
freesboro, Chickamauga, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain and in the campaign before 
Atlanta. He was retired in 1882 and died at Washington, D. C., April 7, 1888. 

tCharles F. Ruff was appointed cadet in the U.S, Military Academy in 1834, grad- 
uating in 1838. He was appointed Second Lieutenant in the 1st Dragoons the same 
year, serving in the army until 1846, when he resigned and settled as a lawyer at Lib- 
erty, Mo. Returning to the service in 1846, he served in the Mexican war, participat- 
ing in the battles of Contreras, Molino del Rey (where he was wounded), Chapultépec 
and the assault and capture of the city of Mexico. He rose to the rank of Major of 
the Mounted Rifles and Lieutenant-Colonel of the 3d Cavalry. He served during the 
war of the Rebellion until 1864, when he was retired for disability, with tne bre- 
vets of Colonel and Brigadier-General for faithful and meritorious service. He died 
at Philadelphia, October 1, 1885. 
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at the “point” so often mentioned by Capt. Allen, at the 
convergence of the two streams. The first building erected 
was the public store-house, at a point some fifty yards from 
the north bank of the Raccoon. This was first completed, fol- 
lowed by the hospital, at the northern boundary of the camp, 
about three hundred yards from the west bank of the Des 
Moines, which was first occupied about the 20th of June. 
The company quarters built of logs, one story in height, with 
puncheon floors, and capable of comfortably quartering ten 
men each, were next commenced at the northwest of the store- 
house; and still further to the west the stables for the dra- 
goons, behind which were the corrals, and beyond, following 
down the north bank of the Raccoon, the company gardens. 
In the fall, the quarters for the officers were begun, to the 
right of the store-house along the west bank of the Des 
Moines, and another garden laid out, across the Raccoon, in 
the angle formed by the south bank of the latter and west 
bank of the Des Moines. 

The commanding officer’s quarters stood on the site now 
occupied by the Des Moines and Fort Dodge railway station, 
and the front of the officers’ quarters along the line of Sec- 
ond street near the track of the Keokuk and Des Moines rail- 
road. One of the first acts of the Council of Administration 
was the selection of Mr. Robert A. Kinzie as post trader, who 
immediately proceeded to erect his store and dwelling at’ a 
point to the northwest of the flagstaff, where now stands the 
Sherman block, at the corner of Third street and Court ave- 
nue, Permits to cultivate patches of land in the vicinity of 
the post, in order that they might purvey for the garrison, 
were granted Benj. B. Bryant, John Sturtevant and Alexan- 
der Turner. J. M. Thrift, a discharged soldier, was given a 
room in the quarters to open a tailor’s shop, and Charles 
Weatherford to build a blacksmith shop. These people, to- 
gether with Dr. T. K. Brooks, James Drake and J. B. Scott, 


all attaches of the garrison, formed the first colony of Fort 
Des Moines. 
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By the time the winter of 1843-4 had fairly set in, all the 
buildings were under roof, and the command, abandoning 
their tents, moved in and made themselves as comfortable as 
the circumstances of their isolated position would permit. 
The contractor for supplying the post with forage and beef, 
Mr. J. B. Scott, of Fairfield, had erected, and that winter oc- 
cupied, the largest and most comfortable house on the reser- 
vation. By the terms of his contract, dated April 18, 18438, 
it was agreed by the United States that ‘the said J. B. Scott 
shall be permitted to open and cultivate a farm in the Indian 
country, to embrace at least one section of land of 640 acres, 
the said farm to be selected by the said Scott, at any place 
not nearer than one mile of the said military post, from any 
single body of land not appropriated to the purposes of the 
said military post, or for the Indian villages, or the licensed 
trading houses in the country: the said Scott to enjoy the 
use and the benefit of the said farm until the time that 
the Indians shall have left the country, agreeably to their 
late treaty with the United States, to remove south of the 
Missouri River; provided, that the said Scott shall from time 
to time faithfully execute all his agreements of this contract; 
and provided further, that he shall not violate any law of the 
United States regulating trade and intercourse in the Indian 
country nor any proper regulation of the said military post 
or order of the commanding officer.”’ 

Under this agreement Mr. Scott had selected a section of 
land on the opposite or east bank of the Des Moines; the cen- 
ter of his western boundary line being opposite the ferry, and 
his residence, built at the northwestern corner of his farm, 
directly opposite the site of the officers’ quarters at the fort. 
Adjoining Scott’s farm to the north, a half section had been 
assigned to the Messrs. George Washington and Washington 
George Ewing, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, who had been granted 
trading permits. Thelog house built by the Ewing brothers, 
was the first dwelling house raised on the east bank. Adjoining 
the southern boundary of the Scott farm was a thick growth 
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of timber, some two miles in width, at the eastern edge of 
which was the residence and farm of the Phelps brothers, 
who were trading with the Indians under a permit from their 
agent, Mr. John Beach. Next to the Phelps farm was the 
residence and buildings of the Indian agent, the latter being 
about four miles in a direct east line from the flagstaff of the 
fort. These parties were all occupying their premises dur- 
ing the first winter at the new post. With the opening of 
spring, their numbers were largely increased by white set- 
tlers, who hoped to pre-empt lands in advance of the treaty, 
and their importunities and frequent overt acts caused no 
little annoyance to Capt. Allen and his officers, as none of 
them were permitted to settle on the purchase. They, how- 
ever, hovered about the vicinity, eking out a precarious liy- 
ing in various ways, to await the expiration of the three 
years. The necessity of watching these vagabond specula- 
tors, and at the same time endeavoring to restrain the rest- 
less instincts of his more particular charges, the Sacs and 
Foxes, afforded the commandant of the fort sufficient employ- 
ment for his meager force. 

The settlements all about them had the consequent result 
of tempting the Indians to depredations.and trespasses, and 
when restrained from these acts to war upon their neighbors, 
the Sioux. In February, 1844, upon the requisition of the 
Governor of the territory, Capt. Allen left the fort with an 
officer and 29 men to find a party of these trespassing Indi- 
ans and remove them back to the reservations. He accom- 
plished this task without much trouble, returning to the fort 
within a few weeks, but was called upon to repeat the work 
at intervals during the whole period of his occupancy. These 
tribes do not appear at any time to have been other than 
mischievous, no serious offense being laid to their charge. 

During this season Lieut. King left the post on an ex- 
tended leave of absence and was succeeded in the Adjutancy 
by Brevet Second Lieut. Joseph H. Potter,* and later by 


*Joseph Haydn Potter was a cadet from New Hampshire, entering the U.S. Mili- 
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First Lieut. Robert S. Granger,* both of whom a few years 
later were brevetted for distinguished services in the war with 
Mexico, and subsequently reached the highest grade in their 
profession. As the time drew near for the termination of the 
treaty, the duties of the garrison increased. Hundreds of set- 
tlers were “squatting” along the boundaries ready to pounce 
upon the lands the moment they were abandoned by the In- 
dians, and their frequent incursions over the line, which were 
usually accompanied by the shooting of one or more of the 
Indians, followed by acts of reprisal, required all the good 
judgment and discretion of the commandant to maintain 
peace. Nor was this the least difficult of his duties. It be- 
came evident, as the time drew nearer that so strong was the 
disinclination of the tribes to leave their country, that many 
of them would not go until removed by force. So trying was 
the situation, during the summer of 1845, that Capt. Allen 


tary Academy in 1839. He graduated in 1843, No. 22 in aclassof 39, U.S. Grant gradu- 
ated No. 21 in the same class. Second Lieutenant Potter served on the frontier in 
Iowa, Missouri and Texas, until 1846, when he went to Mexico with the 7th Infantry, 
and was severely wounded at Monterey. After the Mexican War he came back to 
serve again on the frontier,in Missouri, Arkansas, Indian Territory and New Mex- 
ico. He was ‘‘captured by Texas insurgents at San Augustine Springs, July 27, 1861, 
and not exchanged until August 27, 1862.”” He served in the Civil War from 1862 until 
1866, participating in the battles of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, in the last 
of which he was wounded and captured. He was soon paroled and exchanged a few 
months later, He remained in the army, actively employed in many places—some- 
times on the frontie1—until October 12, 1886, when he was retired from the service at 
the age of 64. Passing through all the grades from theold days when he was a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, he attained the rank of Brigadier-General 
in the regular army. He died at Columbus, Ohio, December 1, 1892. 


*Robert Seaman Granger, a cadet from Ohio in 1833, graduated from the U.S. Mil- 
itary Academy in 1838, and was at once promoted to a Second Lieutenancy. His first 
service was in the Florida War. He was promoted to First Lieutenant in 1839 and 
sent to the western frontier, serving in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri. 
While in Iowa he was at Fort Des Moines, No. 2, in 1845, and in Dubuque in 1846 and 
47. He served in the Mexican War 1847 and ’48, but mostly in garrison duty. He 
became a Captain in 1847. Returning from the Mexican War, he served at frontier 
posts in the southwest until the outbreak of the Civil War. The Confederates 
captured him in Texas, April 27, 1861, but he was soon afterwards paroked. In Sep- 
tember of that year he was promoted to Major of the 5th regular infantry. In 1862 
he was made a Brigadier-General of volunteers, from which time until the end 
of the war he was continuously in very active service, participating in many 
skirmishes and important battles. He became a Brevet Major-General of volunteers 
in 1865, and in 1871 Colonel of the 21st reguiar infantry. He was retired January 1, 
1873, at his own request, after thirty years of continuous active service. He died at 


Washington, D. C., April 25, 1894. 
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and his dragoons were almost constantly in the field, being 
aided in this patrol of the district by Capt. Sumner’s* com- 
pany from Fort Atkinson, 

On the 29th of August, 1845, he writes the Department 
in regard to the situation, and in strong disapproval of the 
assumed intention of the Government to abandon the post at 
the expiration of the treaty: 


I think the post ought not to be abandoned, he says, until after the 
Indians shall have left the country and gone to their new home south of 
the Missouri River. This they will not do before the time mentioned in 
their late treaty—12th Oct., 1845—and I fear that many of them will not 
go until they shall be forced to do so. 

If, then, they are to be removed by troops, this garrison will be the 
most convenient for the purpose. Moreover, after the 12th of October, it 
will be too late to remove the public stores to another post without ex- 
pense and inconvenience; and the contract for forage and other supplies 
being let for the winter, and much of them delivered, the Government must 
experience loss and inconvyenince on this account, by leaving them or by 
exposing them to sudden sale. 

On the whole I will recommend that this post be kept up at its present 
strength until next spring, and that it be abandoned as early in the spring 
as practicable. 


In this recommendation the Department Commander, 
Gen. Brooke, did not join. 


Ihave had a conversation with Colonel Kearny, he writes on the 9th 
of September, and he advises that the post be broken up after the depart- 
ure of the Indians, and that the Indians be compelled to remove by the 
12th proximo, as immediately after the 12th a great number of white per- 
sons will enter the country, for the purpose of squatting, and that much 
disturbance and difficulty may be expected between them and the Indians 
if they are suffered to remain. 

Besides this, if an Indian be not made to comply with a contract once 
made, he is always looking after indulgences, which in the end lead to de- 
lays extremely difficult ever to obviate. I am informed by letter received 
in this city from Mr. Beach, the agent, that the Sacs and Foxes are now 
making preparations and are willing to comply with the treaty. Notwith- 
standing all this apparent readiness, I am well convinced that like all other 


emigrating tribes some will scatter on the march and many will endeavor 
to remain at their old homes. 


Notwithstanding this, however, the views of Capt. Allen 
obtained at the War Department, and it was determined to 


*See note, page 369, Vol. LII, 3d Series, ANNALS oF Iowa. 
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keep up the post during the winter. On September 22, 
1845, Company I, 1st infantry, left the post for Jefferson 
Barracks, leaving the garrison with 52 men. 

At the termination of the treaty, October 12, 1845, the 
most of the Sacs and Foxes left the country without resist- 
ance, and removed to lands set apart for them south of the 
Missouri, though many remained and continued by their 
presence to create no considerable disturbance. On January 1, 
1846, Capt. Allen reports that there are from 180 to 200 Sacs 
and Foxes yet remaining in the territory, but believes that 
they will all remove quietly to their new homes, south of the 
Missouri, before their next annual payment. 

The first act of the authorities, after the land came into 
the possession of the United States, was to set aside a mili- 
tary reservation of one mile square, of which the flagstaff of 
the fort was the center. Of this area, one hundred and sixty 
acres, with all the buildings thereon, were ceded to Polk 
county, January 17, 1546. 

The order for the abandonment of the post is dated St. 
Louis, February 23, 1846. It reads: 


First Lieut. Grier,* Commanding Allen’s Company, 1st Dragoons, will, 
as early as practicable, take up his line of march from Fort Des Moines 
for Fort Leavenworth escorting all the Fox Indians, who have not left the 
Territory of Iowa, in accordance with their treaty stipulations of October, 


*William N. Grier entered the U.S. Military Academy in 1831, graduating in 1835. 
He served in the regular army 30 years. Until the Civil War his service was for 
the most part on the frontier, though he was assistant instructor of infantry and cay- 
alry tactics at West Point in 1840 and 1841, and a participant in the Mexican War. 
He was at several points in Iowa from 1843 to 46, mainly at Fort Des Moines, No, 2. 
He fought the Apaches in 1849 and was once weunded. He served in New Mexico 
from 1849 to 1856, when he marched to California, whence he was soon ordered north 
to Oregon. He went to Fort Walla Walla in 1857, where he remained until 1861, during 
which time he participated in many skirmishes and battles with the Spokane and 
other hostile Indians. At the commencement of the Civil War he was promoted to 
Major of the 2d regular Cavalry and was acting assistant inspector-general of the 
Army of the Potomac, 1861-62. He took part in many battles, and was wounded at 
Williamsburg May 5, 1865. He was stationed at Davenport, Iowa, as superintendent 
of volunteer recruiting service for this State, from March, 1863, to June 12, 1865. 
March 13, 1865, he was brevetted Brigadier-General in the regular army and promoted 
to Colonel of the 3d Cavalry. He served with his regiment at Fort Union, N. M., 
from July 12, 1868, to May, 1870. His last command was at Camp Halleck, Nev., Dec. 
15, 1870, at which date this gallant officer was retired from active service. He died at 
Napa City, Cal., July 8, 1885. 
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1842, to their permanent homes, as designated by the President of the 
United States. 

Lieut. Grier will leave at Fort Des Moines one steady non-commissioned 
officer and two privates, for the purpose of taking care of all the public 
buildings, Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Stores, Ordnance and Ordnance 
Stores, and all other public property, until instructions are received from 
the War Department for their final disposition. 

Allen’s Company of Dragoons will, after having executed the above 
duty, form a part of the permanent garrison of Fort Leavenworth. 


Immediately upon the receipt of this order at the fort, 
Lieut. Grier, in the absence of Capt. Allen, began his ar- 
rangements for its evacuation. Lieut. Noble* with 20 men 
was sent up the Des Moines in search of a party of Indians 
known to be there, while another party marched to the Skunk 
River to bring over two lodges of Foxes that were said to be 
there. By March 7 all the Indians had been brought in. 


They were found, writes Lieut. Grier, about 30 miles above this post 
on the Des Moines and Raccoon rivers, assembled (as they pretended to tell 
me) for the purpose of moving over to join their chief Pow-a-shick. How- 
ever, information derived from a better source, and their total want of 
means and preparation, go to convince me that they did not intend to move 
until compelled to do so. ‘Their intention was to move higher up on the 
Des Moines or Raccoon river, and by scattering they doubtless supposed 
they could keep out of the way of the Dragoons. They number about one 
hundred and ten. I found them in rather miserable condition for a journey. 

Mr. Scott, one of their traders, supplied them with provisions, but was 
unwilling to furnish transportation, and I directed the A. A. Qr. Master to 
do so. Yesterday morning (the 8th inst.) Lieut. Noble, with a command of 
twenty-five Dragoons, conducted the Indians on their route to Fort Leay- 
enworth. I expect to overtake them in three days. I am not aware that 
there are any of the Foxes left in this territory. If there are, they must 
certainly be so few in number as to give no further trouble to the whites. 

The public property has been packed up and placed in store, in charge 
of a non-commissioned officer and two privates. 


At noon, March 10, 1846, Lieut. Grier, with the balance 
of Co. I, marched out of the town, and Fort Des Moines as 
a military post ceased to exist. After conducting the com- 


*Patrick Noble, an appointee from South Carolina, entered the U. S. Military 
Academy in 1838 and graduated in 1842. He served in Texas, Kansas, lowa and the 
Indian Territory. He was also in the Mexican War. His service at Ft. Des Moines, 
No. 2, was in the years 1845-46. His death, at the early age of 27, occurred at Abbe- 
ville, South Carolina, December 27, 1848. 
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mand to Fort Leavenworth, Lieut. Grier returned to Des 
Moines, by way of St. Louis, in order to direct the sale of 
the public property, which occurred on the Ist day of May. 
By this time the vicinity of the fort had become a consider- 
able settlement, as well as the county seat of the new county 
of Polk, that had been organized by the Legislature during 
its session of that winter. The first survey of the new town 
was made on the 8th day of July, 1846, the first entry on 
the 12th May, 1848; in 1853, the town of Fort Des Moines 
was incorporated, anda year later by act of the Legislature 
it was designated as the Capital of the new State of Iowa. 

Capt. James Allen, the commandant of the fort from its 
first occupation to within a few weeks of its abandonment, was 
a native of Ohio, born in 1806, and at the age of 19 appointed 
to the Military Academy from the State of Indiana. He 
graduated July Ist, 1829, and, appointed as Second Lieu- 
tenant in the 5th Infantry, joined his regiment at Fort Brady, 
where he served until the 4th of March, 1833, when he was 
transferred to the new Dragoon regiment as a Second 
Lieutenant. From this time until his death, his services on 
the frontier were continuous and of the highest value to the 
Government. Joining his regiment at Fort Dearborn, he 
remained on staff duty until his promotion as First Lieuten- 
ant May 31, 1835, when he was assigned to certain engineer 
duties in connection with the reconnoissance of the Indian 
country. He served during the next decade at Forts Leaven- 
worth, Gibson, Atkinson and Sandford, from whence he 
marched to the establishment of Des Moines. On the aban- 
donment of that work, he was appointed Lieutenant Colonel 
and Commander of the Mormon Battalion of Missouri Vol- 
unteers for the Mexican War, and was enroute to New Mexico 
with his command, when he died suddenly near Fort Leav- 
enworth, August 23, 1846, at the early age of 40. 

The career of Fort Des Moines had upon the whole been 
uneventful. Like hundreds of its associates it was the initial 
factor in the progress of that grand movement, which within 
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less than a century had civilized a continent. At the tin 
of its establishment it was the extreme outpost on the north 
ern frontier, in the midst of a region that was comparatively 
unexplored. Around it as a nucleus, slowly, but surely, 
had gathered a colony of sturdy, determined pioneers, who, 
rushing in as the soldiers marched out, occupied the soil and 
metamorphosed the camp into a thriving city. The first 
child born at the settlement, a son of Lieut. Grier, in 1845, 
was also the first to die within its limits, and at its funeral 
was preached the first sermon by the first minister, the Rey. 
Mr. Rathbun. The same year a Methodist Church was or- 
ganized, and a log school house erected, so that when the 
flag was lowered for the last time, and the garrison marched 
out, it left behind a thriving community complete in all its 
parts. The Fort had fulfilled its mission. 

Nore.—The manuscript of the foregoing article has been read and carefully con- 
sidered by Hon. Messrs. P. M. Casady and Barlow Granger, early settlers at Des 
Moines. They suggest only these corrections: that the flagstaff was located south of 
Market and east of 2d street, and that the public well was in the latter street, a short 
distance from the flagstaff. ‘“‘The town of Ft. Des Moines came into existence in 


1851.” The act making Ft. Des Moines the future capital of the State was passed in 
January, 1855. 


THE BILL introduced by Mr, A. A. Wilson of Jefferson to 
prevent intoxicating liquor being distributed at vendues, was 
killed in the House the other day by a vote of 10 to 10. We 
are sorry for this. Sucha bill ought to pass, and we believe 
public sentiment requires it. We have seen men grow so 
rich at some auctions, in consequence of the liquor that was 
freely given them, as to bid eight times more for an article 
than it was actually worth. Under such circumstances men 
are led to bid for things they do not want, and in one in- 
stance we have known a man who was obliged to sacrifice his 
farm to liquidate unnecessary debts contracted in this way. 


We hope the motion will be reconsidered.— Burlington 
Hawk-Eye, Dec. 17, 1840. 


33 Bl 
HE EARLY HOMES AND HOME-MAKERS OF 
IOWA. 


BY CHARLES A. WHITE, M. D., LL. D. 


The class of people who seek to occupy a frontier region is 
largely determined by the character of its known resources; 
and the personal character of the people who are first attracted 
to, and permanently occupy, such a region naturally produces 
a strong influence upon its social destiny. Iowa has been 
particularly fortunate in this respect for, at the time it first 
became known to white men, its most obvious resource, the 
abundantly fertile soil, made it especially attractive as a 
prospective land of homes; and the immigrants thus attract- 
ed were worthy and intelligent families. 

The migration of those families is noteworthy as having 
been, not an expatriate, but a convergent, intrapatriate, move- 
ment, and for the freedom of its leading incentive from in- 
fluences which have often impelled communities to self exile. 
They were already American citizens and therefore speedily 
blended into a new body politic in harmony with American 
ideas. They were under no leadership, and needed none, for 
their own sense of right ruled them in the pursuit of a com- 
mon purpose. They were not irreligious, but were not domi- 
nated by any common religious belief. They were not es- 
caping from oppression, for when their migration began they 
were all living under laws which they approved and among 
people with whom they affiliated. They were not commu- 
nists of any kind, but a multitude of families gathering from 
various parts of their country to another part of the same with 
the leading purpose of establishing new and independent 
homes. They received no subsidiary help from any source, 
but each family paid its way from its own frugal savings. 
They were all poor, as wealth is now reckoned, and took upon 
themselves the hardships of frontier life to better theiz own 
condition and to make future provision for their children. 
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They were without experience in the conduct of public affairs, 
and yet they acted with remarkable foresight in providing 
for the public good, and thus became the real founders of 
our State. 

My chief object in preparing this article is to record a 
tribute of respect to the memory of those early home-makers 
of Iowa, and to show their remarkable mastery of new con- 
ditions, both physical and economic. For this purpose, while 
embodying appropriate references to public records, I have 
chosen the homely form of personal narrative, and based it 
mainly upon facts which I observed in my boyhood and upon 
knowledge of the significance of those facts since acquired. 
That is to say, I was a boy at Burlington among those early 
settlers of the then new Territory of Iowa and grew up to 
citizenship there among their sons. My narrative will refer 
only to the people who took part in that migratory movement 
toward Iowa which was in progress from the spring of 1536 
to the autumn of 1841,inclusive. It is limited to that period 
because those immigrants then encountered certain economic 
conditions of which I wish to make special mention, which 
ceased to exist at the last named date, and which were not 
fully developed among the comparatively few people who 
settled upon Iowa soil prior to 1836. Particular reference 
is made to the region round about Burlington because it was 
there that my observations were made, 

The migratory movement which took place within the 
period just mentioned was an annually increasing one, for 
information of the new opportunity to obtain fertile lands at 
low prices became more and more widely circulated among 
the people. At that time there were no railroads west of the 
Atlantic states and therefore immigration could reach Iowa 
in only two ways. One was by steamboat on the Mississippi, 
and the other by wagon over common roads or even in some 
part over trackless country. The great river and the com- 
mon roads were also the only thoroughfares by which mer- 
chandise could be received and products exported. My ob- 
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servation of this migratory movement began in 1838, the 
year in which Iowa, by an act of Congress, was removed 
from the jurisdiction of Wisconsin Territory and given a sep- 
arate territorial government. My father’s family then set- 
tled at Burlington, to which point we found a strong tide of 
immigration converging. I therefore witnessed the arrival 
of great numbers of future citizens and became familiar with 
the conditions which they encountered in both town and 
country. 

The immigrants who journeyed by way of the river came 
from various, and often distant, parts of our country and 
much the greater part of them settled in the towns, of which 
Burlington was the chief. As the town population increased 
it embraced the usual proportion of men in the various walks 
of life, but the earlier comers were mostly traders, mechan- 
ics and speculators. The first brought goods suitable to 
frontier trade, the second their tools and personal effects, and 
the third came supplied with ready money with which they 
hoped to enrich themselves by taking advantage of the set- 
tlers’ needs. The first and second were promoters of the 
good of the infant community, but the third for a time gave 
promise of being a disturbing element in it because of their 
antagonistic and non-producing position. 

The Wisconsin forests had not yet begun to supply the 
great Upper Mississippi Valley with pine lumber and Bur- 
lington’s first supply of that necessary building material 
came by steamboat from that part of the Allegheny valley 
which, stripped of its primeval pines has since become a por- 
tion of the great Pennsylvania oilregion. The neighboring 
forests furnished an abundance of hard wood for common 
lumber; limestone abounded in all the bluffs; the drift sub- 
soil of the uplands furnished an unlimited supply of good 
brick clay, and the near-by river sand-bars were inexhausti- 
ble. With these materials at hand and the labor of the im- 
migrant mechanics Burlington grew rapidly, homes, business 
houses and mills were established and the citizens, though 
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lacking much of what we now call comfort, were soon it 
possession of all the actual necessaries of life. 

The wagons by which the overland immigrants came were 
usually of the common two-horse farm wagon kind, with can- 
vas cover to protect them from sun and rain. They depend- 
ed upon no hostelries but carried with them their camping 
utensils and daily subsistence and made their noon rests and 
nightly camps by the wayside. They came not only from 
the older settled portions of the adjacent state of Illinois, 
but great numbers came from Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky. 
Those coming the greater distances were sometimes one or 
two months on the journey, for the loamy soil of the roads 
made traveling slow although the wagons were seldom heay- 
ily loaded. The gateways by which they entered Lowa were 
the ferries across the Mississippi at the river towns, and they 
came in such numbers that large encampments of them often 
gathered upon the eastern bank of the river, waiting their 
turn to be ferried across. The turn of each wagon for fer- 
riage was claimed in the order of its arrival at the encamp- 
ment and, as a rule, it was scrupulously conceded. Conten- 
tions for precedence rarely occurred although even a few 
hours’ delay in crossing the river often lost a good choice of 
a claim. 

I often visited the encampments’ opposite Burlington and 
with boyish inquisitiveness noted the outfits and personnel of 
the travelers. It was even more apparent among these oyver- 
land immigrants than among those who came by way of the 
river that the family was the unit of this remarkable migra- 
tion. So far as I could learn, no person in all that multi- 
tude traveled alone, or unattached to a family; and of the 
very few unmarried men among them each was usually, if 
not in every case, a member or a near relative of the family 
to which he was attached. Healthy vigor and a readiness to: 
meet emergencies were apparent in every face and shown in 
every action, 


Some of the families, especially if they were large, had 
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two wagons and one or two led horses, or even a cow, and 
rarely a small tent, but these were the well-to-do. The aver- 
age immigrant family was small and comparatively young; 
and they brought in their one wagon all their belongings, 
including the implements by the use of which they were to 
start their new homes. Of such implements the following 
few alone often served their purpose for a beginning, namely : 
a plow, log-chain and shovel, an axe, a froe and an inch 
auger. These overland immigrants almost invariably settled 
upon farming lands and made no stop in the towns except to 
procure supplies. 

Naturally the inhabitants of the towns took the leading 
part in public affairs, but the first establishment of homes 
throughout the land was so important in its effects upon the 
then future commonwealth that I am disposed to speak even 
more minutely of the acts of the country settlers than of 
those of the people who settled in the towns. Upon reach- 
ing the western bank of the river they started out in search 
of unclaimed lands, which they then required should be at 
least in part timber land, their preference being for prairie 
and timber land adjoining. They were guided by the sur- 
veyors’ marks upon trees and stakes, which they well under- 
stood, and by information obtained from settlers who had pre- 
ceded them. Such information was freely given by the set- 
tlers to one another, not only from honest impulse but because 
they desired neighbors who had purposes in life similar to 
their own. 

It is easy to understand how the comparatively well-to-do 
family, with stalwart and helpful sons, could soon build for 
themselves a satisfactory house from their forest trees and a 
few materials obtained from the town; but the following is 
no imaginary description of the manner in which the head of 
a small family with perhaps less than the average means at 
his disposal, soon provided a humble home by use of the 
few implements which have been mentioned and the help of 
his willing wife. Upon making their selection of land the 
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family lived’ for the short time as they had done on their 
journey, with only their wagon for shelter, but they proceeded 
at once to build a house if, indeed, they did not first build at 
least a temporary shelter for their faithful friends, the horses. 
Their building material was all at hand, mainly in the grow- 
ing trees, for these immigrants did not build sod houses like 
those of the later prairie settlers. 

With the axe they felled and fitted house-logs, and with 
the froe they split the clap-boards for the roof and large splints 
for the door. The logs, each noosed at the end by the log- 
chain, were dragged to the building spot by the horses, and 
there quickly built up into four house-walls with two gables. 
From gable to gable supporting roof-logs were laid and the 
clap-boards laid on these like long shingles. The latter were 
held in place by weight-poles laid upon them over, and parallel 
with, the roof-logs, the whole, including the logs of the gables 
being secured by long wooden pins driven into auger holes. 
Thus the sheltering roof was made and the house took form. 
The door, with its large cleat hinges, was made and secured 
with the same tools. There was no sound of hammering of 
nails or rasping of the saw, for of these they had none; and 
when the spaces between the logs were filled with large chips 
and daubed with clay, a rude fireplace erected at one end, 
and the clay floor had been beaten hard and smooth, their 
first house was built and their Iowa home established. This 
was certainly the rudest and simplest kind of a home, but it 
was their own so far as any effort could then make it, and 
they gradually improved it by adding a better door made of 
sawed boards, a puncheon floor and a couple of windows. 
Ere long a good hewed log house received the family, but 
not until they had, by the use of the few implements brought 
with them in their wagon, cleared and fenced their fields and 
raised their first crops. 

The foregoing paragraphs indicate the leading physical 
conditions which were encountered by the early Iowa home- 
makers and, to some extent, the manner in which they met 
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them. The following paragraphs indicate the economic con- 
ditions to which I have before referred, which now appear al- 
most as strange to us as they then were to those who met 
them, and show that they dealt no less effectively with these 
conditions than they did with the others. 

Upon the extinguishment of the Indian title to eastern 
Iowa, Congress, in an agrarian law, ordered the survey of the 
lands by the usual system, dividing them into townships, 
sections, and parts of sections. | When this was done they 
were declared open for settlement, which declaration was a 
virtual invitation to settlers to occupy them. In 1836 the 
town site of Burlington was also ordered to be surveyed, and 
its lots were likewise opened for settlement or claim. At the 
same time eastern Iowa was divided into two land districts, 
the Burlington and the Dubuque, and a land office estab- 
lished for each at the towns respectively named. The busi- 
ness of each land office was managed by two officers, a Reg- 
ister and Receiver. The lands and lots were ordered to be 
sold to the highest bidder above the minimum price of a dol- 
lar and a quarter an acre for lands and five dollars each for 
lots in Burlington. One duty of the Register was to act as 
auctioneer, and of the Receiver to take the money from pur- 
chasers and issue certificates of purchase. Payment was re- 
quired to be immediate and in either gold or silver. No 
provision was made for the sale of lands or lots in any other 
than the prescribed manner, and the first of the ordered 
sales did not take place until November, 1838, more than 
two years after the land offices were ordered to be estab- 
lished. Moreover, no person was given any legal right of 
priority of purchase of the land upon which he settled, how- 
ever long or indisputable may have been his priority of oc- 
cupancy or the extent of his improvements; for the first gen- 
eral pre-emption law was not enacted by Congress until 1841, 
nor the first general homestead law until a still later date. 

The competitive phase of those prescribed conditions of 
sale was in strict accordance with the usual custom of competi- 
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tion in trade, but the contingency of any advance in price above 
the minimum proved unmistakably to be against public pol- 
icy. In the light of subsequent events it now seems strange 
that Congress did not enact a general pre-emption law in 
favor of all actual settlers when, or even before, the Iowa 
lands were ordered to be surveyed, especially as limited pre- 
emption laws had previously been enacted. Even at the be- 
ginning of the migratory movement toward Iowa the neces- 
sity for such a law was so evident that every immigrant 
seems to have been impressed with the belief that, notwith- 
standing the literal terms of the agrarian law then in force, 
practical pre-emption would be established by the settlers 
themselves and that they, occupying the lands by virtual in- 
vitation of the government, would obtain them at the mini- 
mum price. They knew that unless the right of priority of 
purchase was asserted and maintained the coming land sales 
would be scenes of riot and confusion, and that the “land 
sharks,’ as speculators were then called, would overbid them 
and deprive them of the homes which they might provide for 
their families in anticipation of purchase. Therefore, long 
before the date of the first land sale was fixed they banded 
together for mutual protection. So effectively did they act 
in this respect that the speculators’ capital was soon turned 
largely to legitimate trade, the squatters upon farming lands 
went confidently forward with their improvements, lands and 
town lots were freely bought and sold by a provisional sys- 
tem of transfer, and business progressed as in settled com- 
munities. By the autumn of 1838 all the lots in Burlington 
were claimed and all the land within several miles of the 
town was occupied by settlers, many of whom had large 
fields under cultivation. Hundreds of houses were built and 
various kinds of business prosperously established in the 
town, which had then assumed the name of a city and was 
governed by a mayor and a board of aldermen. It was also 
the seat of the new territorial government, but not an acre of 


that farming land nor one of those town lots was yet legally 
owned by any individual. 
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The provisional system of real estate transfer just re- 
ferred to was early established as a necessary organic feature 
of the forming community. Conveyances were made by a 
form of quit-claim deed, usually called “squatters’ title’, and 
a public record was established for the same. | Real estate 
was thus bought and sold with the same formal regularity 
that now prevails, but the sales were always made with the 
understanding that the holder of the property at the time of 
the approaching sale by the government should pay its stipu- 
lated price in addition to what had been paid for squatters’ 
title. That is, the settlers fully recognized the fact that 
legal title could be obtained only by government sale, and 
no attempt was made to substitute squatters’ title for it ex- 
cept provisionally. The price demanded and paid for the 
provisional title represented the asserted right of priority of 
purchase from the government, the appreciation in value of 
the property caused by favorable location and increasing de- 
mand, and the improvements made upon it; an aggregate of 
values which was often many times greater in amount than 
the government price. The records of those provisional 
transfers of real estate not having been either directly or in- 
directly authorized by any legislative action have doubtless 
not been preserved among the public archives. 

The chief agency of the agreement for mutual protec- 
tion and the execution of the provisional system of real es- 
tate transfer was an organization called the Squatters’ Club, 
-which had its headquarters at Burlington. Every proved 
holder of a claim upon government land or a town lot was 
elegible to membership whether he was the original squat- 
ter upon his claim or had purchased it from one. The club 
made regulations which had all the force of laws because the 
members yielded willing obedience; and it also acted as 
arbiter in such disputes as might arise between members 
concerning claims upon other than their already recorded 
parcels. The members were pledged to protect one another 
in the tenure of their approved claims, in the transfer of the 
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same if they should desire to sell, and against overbidding 
at the approaching government sale. They also protected 
one another, as far as possible, in those cases of ruinously 
extortionate interest which was charged by the “‘land sharks” 
to every poor squatter who had to borrow money to eke out 
the payment of government price for his land. But most of 
these cases could not be remedied, and the squatter lost his 
claim or sold it at a sacrifice to obtain enough money to start 
again as an emigrant and make a new claim farther west. I 
do not certainly know the date of organization of the club, 
but I am confident it was not later than early autumn of 
1836. My father became a member of it in 1838, he having 
bought a squatter’s claim to eighty acres of land near Bur- 
lington and a building lot in the town; and many members > 
of the club thus became personally known to me. He once 
admitted to me that the club was a secret society, and I 
have no doubt that their compact was confirmed by solemn 
oath. That they all believed a secret compact to be neces- 
sary in their case is indicated by the fact that at least some 
of the active parties to it had been conscientious members of 
the anti-masonic political party whose brief existence had 
then only recently ended. 

The crucial test of the squatters’ compact was to come at 
the time of the government land sales, and it did come then. 
The club prepared an engrossed copy of its list of members 
with the descriptive formula of each member’s claim opposite 
his name. They then appointed a public bidder who should, 
with this list in hand, in the presence of the settlers assem- 
bled at the sale, bid off each parcel or lot in the name of its 
recognized claimant the instant it was offered by the Regis- 
ter. No other bids were to be allowed, and even the claim- 
ant himself, if he were present, was required to remain silent. 
I did not witness the sale which was held at Burlington in 
November, 1838, which was the first sale of public lands 
held in Iowa, but I was present at the second one held there 
a few months afterward, in 1839. The land office then oc- 
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eupied a one-story frame building, long since removed, which 
stood on the lot at the southeast corner of Third and Colum- 
bia streets. When the hour appointed for the sale arrived, 
Mr. Bernhart Henn, the Register, took his stand at an open 
window facing the yard within which many settlers and citi- 
zens were assembled. The club’s bidder had a small stand 
erected outside in full view of the assembly and close to the 
window where the Register was standing, each having his 
list before him. Those lists tallied exactly with each other 
because they had been carefully compared before the day of 
sale arrived that there might be no confusion while the sale 
was in progress; a fact that showed the club and government 
officials to have been in good and proper accord. The sale 
began by the Register offering a parcel of land, reciting its 
well understood descriptive formula, and the instant response 
of the club’s bidder who, in a distinct voice, named the 
claimant and the minimum price. The Register at once ac- 
cepted the bid and the entry was checked off on both lists. 
As there was no waiting or invitation for higher bids the 
sales were rapidly and almost perfunctorily made. Still, it 
was possible for an outsider to get in a higher bid if he 
spoke quickly and was willing to take the risk of personal 
injury, which every one knew he would incur. 

I was listening to the monotonous progress of the sale 
when a violent commotion suddenly took place near me. 
Some one had dared to risk an overbid, but before it was 
distinctly uttered he was knocked down with hickory canes, 
which many of the settlers then carried, for his intention was 
suspected and they were ready for him. He was not killed, 
but his injuries were such that he couid take no further ac- 
tion that day, and when he recovered he did not press his 
demand for government title to the land he coveted. Here 
was apparently a dilemma, but the case was promptly met 
by the Register who ignored the outside bid and accepted 
that of the bidder appointed by the club. | When his atten- 
tion was afterward called to the matter he declared that he 
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heard no other bid than that of the club’s bidder, and his de- 
cision was final. 

That attack upon the person of a resident was, so far as I 
have ever learned, the only act of the home-making settlers 
that can be construed as lawlessness; but their moderation, 
even in that trying instance, is shown by the fact that they 
did not use deadly weapons. They were plainly under self- 
control and had no desire to kill or to inflict great injury; 
but they were determined to maintain their assumed right of 
priority of purchase and of purchase at the minimum price. 
It is gratifying to remember that the justice of their cause 
has never been seriously questioned and that as soon as prac- 
ticable Congress tacitly recognized it by the enactment, first, 
of a general pre-emption law, and second, of a general home- 
stead law. The first provided the very same protection for 
subsequent settlers upon public lands that the early Iowa 
settlers were obliged to provide for themselves, and made the 
former minimum price the stated price. The second was 
even more liberal, for by its provision the public lands were 
not merely pre-emptible, but were given without price to 
permanent settlers. One cannot doubt that the course pur- 
sued by the early Iowa settlers was accepted by Congress as 
demonstrating the necessity for those beneficent laws which, 
as is now well known, became potent factors in furthering the 
settlement of the great public domain. 

When the principal part of the lands in the region round 
about Burlington had been sold by the government the pecu- 
liar economic conditions which have been described ceased 
to exist there and the land office was removed to meet the 
needs of the settlers upon the westward moving frontier; 
and when the general pre-emption law was enacted those 
conditions ceased entirely. Then also the Squatters’ Club 
disbanded, and it is to be feared that its records were soon 
neglected and finally destroyed. It had fully served its pur- 
pose and its members, in legal possession of their property, 
were living under a newly enacted territorial code of just 
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laws. But the influence of the club did not stop there, for 
those who had so faithfully served a common cause remained 
fast friends to the end of their lives. 

Much as this energetic people had overcome they were 
still confronted with unusual difficulties. Great physical ob- 
structions lay in the way of developing necessary trade, and 
they were also met by a new adverse economic condition, one 
which followed, and was caused by, the government land 
sales. The money which was received for lands and town 
lots was promptly shipped to Washington and the whole re- 
gion was drained of its specie for, as a rule, the settlers’ last 
dollar went into the coffers of the land office. Very little 
good paper money was in circulation and no means were 
available for increasing its volume. To obtain money from 
abroad it was necessary to raise crops and domestic animals 
and to ship the products away toa market. The Mississippi 
river and common roads were still the only thoroughfares by 
which merchandise could be received and products exported. 
Available markets were so distant and wagon transportation 
so inadequate that it was comparatively little used except for 
inland trade. The Mississippi river was therefore the only 
available route for exportation, and its navigation was closed 
by ice three months of the year. The principal markets to 
which products could be shipped and from which grocery 
supplies, farm implements and mill machinery could be con- 
veniently obtained were St. Louis and New Orleans. Pur- 
chases of dry goods and hardware were largely made in New 
York City and shipped by sea to New Orleans and thence up 
the Mississippi river. When merchants went east to buy 
goods their journey, going and coming by way of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers, consumed nearly or quite two 
months. : 

The delayed supply of sufficient money from exports re- 
duced trade of all kinds to a condition of barter. Workmen 
exchanged their labor for food and clothing and various kinds 
of property. Merchants exchanged their goods for labor, 
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farm products and such other obtainable property as they de- 
sired or could again exchange. To facilitate such exchanges 
they issued numerous certificates of indebtedness for small 
amounts payable in goods. These, to a considerable extent 
served the purpose of money, but for a few kinds of goods, 
then called “cash articles,’ ready money was demanded. 
Fortunately most of those articles were not real necessaries of 
life and the settlers generally did without them or used the 
smallest quantity: practicable. 

Because the present condition and foreign relations of our 
postal system constitute one of the grandest triumphs of mod- 
ern civilization, and its demands draw so lightly upon the 
purse, it is difficult now for one to realize that those early 
settlers found the postal rates and requirements then estab- 
lished to be an onorous addition to their already great em- 
barrassments; but such was the case. The rate on letters to 
or from correspondents in the east, of half an ounce weight 
and written on one piece of paper without an envelope, was 
twenty-five cents; and for each additional half ounce, and 
also for each additional piece of paper enclosed, if detected, 
an additional rate of twenty-five cents was demanded. Pre- 
payment was optional and seldom practiced, largely through 
fear that the letter might not reach its destination, or that 
the receiving postmaster might forget to stamp it prepaid. 
Therefore the settlers had those high rates of postage to pay 
on the letters they received. The system of barter then prac- 
ticed in trade could not be extended to the operations of the 
Post Office, and the prescribed rates were required to be paid 
in lawful money before delivery of the letters. So scarce 
was money fora time that industrious and prospectively pros- 
perous citizens were often obliged to allow their letters to lie 
some days in the Post Office before they could raise the ne- 
cessary coin for their redemption. 

The disastrous effects of the great financial panic of 1837 
were still severely felt throughout the country, and were a 
further cause of embarrassment to the settlers; but all these 
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adverse conditions did not stop. although they retarded, the 
industrial growth of the infant commonwealth. House build- 
ing and other enterprises continued in the towns, much farm 
produce was shipped away by the merchants, food was abun- 
dant, and no one was necessarily idle. The farmers continued 
to clear and cultivate new fields, the virgin soil yielded 
abundantly, disease was not then known among their domes- 
tic animals, and their products accumulated faster than they 
could be advantageously disposed of to the merchants. Still, 
they were not behind the townspeople in making good use of 
their opportunities. For example, they frequently formed 
neighborhood partnerships to build large, rude, covered flat- 
boats from the wood of their forest trees, and in them shipped 
their surplus products to market on their own account. These 
boats were manned by crews selected from among themselves 
and floated down the great river by its current, usually to St. 
Louis, but often to New Orleans. There the cargoes were 
sold for cash, the boats abandoned because they could not be 
navigated up stream, and the men returned home by steam- 
boat as passengers. Such flatboats soon became so numer- 
ous upon the Mississippi that, having no motive power to 
escape collision, legal right of way was accorded them in the 
channel, as against steamboats, which were thus obliged to 
turn aside for them. 

Those pioneer founders of our State performed the im- 
portant acts, of which the foregoing is a very inadequate 
account, with vigor and discrimination, and endured with for- 
titude those conditions which they could not change.  Pos- 
sessing such traits of character, and having begun to receive 
considerable cash returns from exported products, they 
speedily brought trade to a sound financial basis and attract- 
ed investments of capital from abroad. With this turn of 
affairs they soon realized their ideals of home-making and 
inaugurated a permanent career of prosperity which has 
placed Iowa in the foremost rank of progressive states. 

The following brief summary may serve in some measure 
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to emphasize the foregoing statements concerning the strange 
physical and economic conditions which the early settlers 
encountered and overcame: The migration of that people 
was not an exilement, nor a separation from uncongenial as- 
sociations, but a wide-spread intrapatriate movement of which 
the family was the unit and home-making the incentive. They 
acted in the accord that was born of honest purpose, but with- 
out either personal or conventional leadership. They over- 
came great physical difficulties with the smallest possible 
amount of means and with the simplest appliances. Nothing 
was further from their intention than disregard of law, but 
at the outset they found themselves obliged to practically 
nullify a contingent provision of an act of Congress by as- 
serting and maintaining the right of priority of purchase of 
the lands upon which they settled when the same should be 
offered for sale by the government. By this determined ac- 
tion they prevented merciless speculators from depriving 
them of their little all, which they had invested in their new 
homes, and demonstrated that while competition is a necessary 
element in ordinary business, it was against public policy as 
applied to the sale of the public lands to actual settlers. 
Foreseeing that a long time would elapse between their vir- 
tually invited occupancy of the public lands and the sale of 
the same by the government, they found it necessary to es- 
tablish for that interim a provisional system of ownership and 
transfer of those lands; and they banded together to defend 
the titles thus assumed and transferred, as well as the right of 
priority of final purchase from the government. They rig- 
idly maintained that system for more than two years, but 
eagerly accepted its termination as effected by the govern- 
ment land sales. Although successive transfers, or chains of 
squatters’ titles, often of considerable length, were made and 
maintained under that provisional system during the period 
mentioned, those early titles are now always ignored when 
chains of land title are traced in that region, because sale or 
relinquishment by the government was the beginning of all 
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legal land title there. That provisional system of ownership 
and transfer of lands, to meet the requirements of home- 
making and legitimate trade, while they were yet really the 
property of the government, the circumstances which attended 
its speedy establishment and rigid maintenance for more than 
two years, and its sudden and peaceful termination, consti- 
tute a unique and interesting study in social economics. 
Wasuinaton, D. C., 1899. 


Bones oF Buack Hawkx.—These bones which were stolen 
from the grave about a year since have been recovered and 
are now in the Governor’s office. The wampum, hat, etc., 
which were buried with the old Chief, have been returned 
with the bones. It appears that they were taken to St. 
Louis and there cleaned; they were then sent to Quincy to 
a dentist to be put up and wired previous to being sent to 
the East. The dentist was cautioned not to deliver them to 
any one until a requisition should be made by Governor 
Lucas. Goy. Lucas made the necessary requisition and they 
were sent up a few days since by the mayor of Quincy and 
are now in the possession of the Governor. He has sent 
word to Nasheaskuk, Black Hawk’s son, or to the family, and 
some of them will probably call for them in a few days. Mr. 
Edgerton, the phrenologist, has taken an exact drawing of 
the skull, which looks very natural, and has also engraved it 
on a reduced scale, which will shortly appear on his new 
chart. Destructiveness, combativeness, firmness and philo- 
progenitiveness are phrenologically speaking, very strongly 
developed.—Burlington Hawk-Eye, Dec. 10, 1540. 


THE TAMA COUNTY INDIANS. 


BY HON. A. D. BICKNELL. 


The following article was written in August, 1898. The school mentioned 
opened in September of that year, and for several months the attendance 
was not more than three; but after a great struggle it was increased toa 
reasonable number, and now bids fair to so continue. 


In February, 1897, and again in August, 1898, I visited 
the Musquakie Indian Reservation, located about four miles 
southwest of Toledo, Tama County, Iowa, my object being to 
learn what I could of the home life and social and mental 
status of the Indian—his progress in civilization, his hope 
and prospects if any he had, what had been done for him: by 
the government, and such other facts as might show either 
upon the surface or be learned by inquiry on the ground. 

While it is generally understood that a remnant of the 
Sac and Fox tribe of Indians is living on a small reservation 
in the very heart of Iowa, little seems to be known of this 
once strong, warlike and aggressive tribe. It was this people 
who made the name of Black Hawk a terror to the early set- 
tler; a fact that seems now almost incredible, for their chil- 
dren of today reverse all the notions we have absorbed from 
our early reading, wherein the savage virtues lend a charm 
to savage deeds. 

Their tribal history, since they buried the hatchet in 
1838, has no parallel. Briefly told, it is as follows: In 1842 
they ceded their lands in Iowa to the United States, taking 
in payment a reservation in Kansas and an annuity. Very 
soon thereafter, however, certain families came back to their 
old haunts on the Iowa river. Others followed, so that by 
1855 three hundred had returned, all of whom were fully de- 
termined to remain. As they were as harmless as children 
the State of Towa, in 1856, enacted a law permitting them to 
remain as long as they were peaceful. The next year they 
made their first purchase of land, eighty acres, which has 
now been increased to four and a half sections, all held in 
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trust for them, some by the Governor of Iowa and some by 
the local Indian agent. The government was strongly op- 
posed to this Iowa scheme and tried to induce the Indians 
to return to their reservation by cutting off their annuities. 
This severe discipline was continued for more than a dozen 
years, and up to 1867. It failed to move a single Indian, 
Then, during the same year, the Secretary of the Interior 
peremptorily ordered them back. They flatly refused. Later 
in the year Congress granted them the right to receive their 
annuity in lowa and recognized them as a separate tribe, and 
appointed an agent to look after them. 

Their numbers vary but little from year to year, keeping 
close to the 400 mark, more or less, besides about thirty 
stragglers from other tribes, who have settled with them in 
order to escape the burdens of civilization as found on the 
ordinary reservation. 

It has been said that these Indians returned to Iowa be- 
cause of their overweening love of home and the graves of 
their fathers. But, unfortunately, the truth bears no such 
touching message. They returned because the government 
was teaching them, on their Kansas reservation, some of the 
rudiments of civilization, such as wearing clothes, raising 
cattle and living in houses, all of which they stubbornly re- 
sisted, and so they broke loose; and during the fifty years 
since then they have many times proudly boasted that they 
would be the last tribe in America to yield to the white man’s 
ways. Only asmall percentage of them are over fifty years 
of age, so it follows that the great majority were born and 
raised in close touch with the highest grade of civilization. 
Yet their manner of life, with few exceptions, is still as ex- 
actly what it was four hundred years ago as the limitations 
imposed by the white man will permit. 

When I made my first visit the thermometer marked 
three degrees below zero and the wind was blowing a stiff 
breeze. I had a letter to W. 8. Stoops, a mission teacher on 
the reservation, who showed me the grounds and the people, 
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and let me into their lives and their wickiups to my perfect 
satisfaction. 

The first wickiup we interviewed is typical of all the rest, 
and the home life, the family circle, the family comforts are 
also without shadow of change. We made no halt as we 
reached the wickiup to announce our coming, but lifted the 
dirty fragment of a blanket that hung over the opening, 
ducked our heads and went in. A couple of feet from the 
door a fire was burning on the bare ground, the smoke of 
which rose straight up and escaped through an opening in 
the roof. On each of three sides of the fire was spread, upon 
the hard ground, a cast-off blanket that showed little patches 
of earth through its unpatched rents. Squatted upon one of 
these blankets, tailor fashion, were the lord of the wigwam 
and his buxom squaw. Opposite them were two young 
squaws, aged about twenty years, seated like the others, and 
we were motioned to assume a like attitude on the third 
blanket, our host observing, “Smoke eye make eye sick.” 
The advice was good and we got down. In this manner 
nearly all of them sit during the entire winter day, with no 
work of any kind and with nothing to relieve the mind; just 
sit, and vacantly stare straight ahead, occasionally pushing a 
burnt-off stick up into the fire, and waiting till another burns 
off and then repeating the operation as need requires. At 
night they pull down the night blanket, unkink their legs, 
roll up and lie next to the fire, turning over often to warm 
the cold side and push together the embers. The winter 
tepee is constructed of wicker work made of the broad leaves 
of rushes, cut about four feet long and stitched together so 
that the edges just touch, and made into rolls. In building 
a wickiup these rolls are spread over a framework of small 
willow boughs, each roll being lapped over another till the 
enclosure is complete and the mansion is ready for its occu- 
pants. As the zero air sifted through a thousand visible 
openings in this wicker work, it was a little too bracing for 
-the children who were clad only in a pair of stockings, a 
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breech-clout and a shirt, but it acted like a charm in purify- 
ing the air and in lifting the smoke out of the room. In no 
wickiup was there any furniture visible except the three 
blankets named, and a kettle or spit, and there was no place 
to hide anything except behind the night blanket, which was 
invariably pinned flat against the wall, with no bulging spot 
for hidden goods. I did not see them eat, and it was a mystery 
where the larder was, but I was credibly informed that on 
the ground behind the up-pinned blanket would be found a 
little flour and some lard, and that almost their only winter 
diet, for old and young, sick and well, is a raised flour cake, 
fried in grease with dried sweet corn. This is occasionally 
varied with a dainty feast at times, when some unlucky dog 
strays amongst them and is weak enough to yield to their 
caresses. There was, until quite lately, another festive 
chance that was daily and carefully watched for, .Two great: 
railroads bisect the reservation, and every day carry hun- 
dreds of cattle and hogs across their grounds. If a hog be- 
came suffocated or a steer got sick or crippled, a feast of fat 
things followed in quick order, not quite so delicate and 
“tony, perhaps, as the dog feasts, but often, it is said, the 
aroma was far-reaching and powerful. But this practice is 
now abandoned, through fear of the criminal law. 

Living thus, in a single room, not larger on an average 
than 8x12 feet, all ages and both sexes, within touch both 
night and day, even the most advanced and best dressed wo- 
man wearing nothing but a skirt, a dress, a blanket, and a 
pair of stockings and moccasins, the great mass of the tribe 
having no ambition above the satisfaction of the simplest 
animal wants, crushed in spirit and without the power of self- 
control, except where the fear of the white man inspires it, 
we should not look for a high grade of morals among these 
people, and especially where temptation is strongest. 

Marriage, as the term is generally understood, is wholly 
unknown amongst them. Their marriage is simply a mating, 
and when the quasi husband sees fit, he does as did Cato and 
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Mark Antony in the days of glorious Rome. He says “G 
and she that was his goeth, and he taketh unto himself a 
other dusky bride, who has perhaps herself just been bidde 
depart; or peradventure, his heart still clings to his first es- 
poused, and yet goes out unto another. In such case there 
is no grass widow, both are happy in his confidence and affec- 
tion, for, as in the days of the psalmist, David, so on the res- 
ervation there are no murmurs on account of divided manly 
love. But few of the younger braves are now living with 
their first wives. One young buck not yet twenty years old, 
was pointed out to me, who is now living with his third squaw, 
and he does not look like a very enterprising fellow either. 
Another husky fellow, one of the most trusty and enterpris- 
ing of them all, is happy in the love and confidence of three 
gentle mates, all living peacefully in a single room, with their 
flock of little children. On the theory that there is no evil 
without a mixture of good, it may be said to the credit of 
this system that there is no despair when a squaw is taken 
by the wrong buck or vice versa. Time and a pony will 
make all things even. There is no bleeding and breaking of 
the heart. The pistol, the knife, the poisonous cup, the 
blighted maiden, the lorn old bachelor, the ninety-day di- 
vorce court, the destructive judgment for alienated affections, 
or alimony, all these and many kindred and dire calamities 
they know not of, 

Some of the younger members of the tribe haye pro- 
gressed beyond the wickiup and live in board houses. On 
my winter visit I called on the best sample of this kind, one 
James Poweshiek. He had a one-story house about 12x20 
feet, with a stovepipe running through the roof. Before the 
door stood a good lumber wagon, At the barn was a small 
haystack, and a crib of about 200 bushels of corn, and sev- 
eral chickens basked in the lee and sunny side of the haystack. 
Inside the house, a sleeping platform four feet wide and two 
feet high with touseled blankets and other things, extended 
across one end and one side of the room. A soft coal heater 
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3 Winter scene on the Indian Reservation near Tama, Iowa. 
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and a wood cook stove roared away in the vain effort to keep 
up with the incoming cold. A little girl stood at a table ac- 
tually washing dishes. Two young bucks were lying on the 
platform, with their feet lopping over upon the floor. The 
scrawniest and most wrinkled squaw in America, sat Indian 
style, on the platform, clad in a calico dress, crooning and 
repeating a wild lament of eight syllables. At the end of 
each chant she parted her pliable and thin lips from her hard 
shut mouth and gave us a full view of a perfect set of teeth 
even back to and including the molars. James’ wife was 
neither a beauty nor overly tidy, but she easily led any other 
“lady in red” that I saw that day. All wore moccasins, and 
Mrs. James had on her reddest blanket. Here we had chairs 
to sit upon. This was the last place I visited, and after the 
wickiup, it seemed palatial. James raised ten acres of corn 
that year, besides some potatoes. J speak thus fully of 
James, because at that time he was at the extreme ‘top 
notch” of progress, and he shows what is possible. 

When I saw these people in the summer, they had all 
left the little wickiup in the timber, and most of them were 
clustered on the bare bottom lands of the Iowa River, with no 
bush to prevent the free play of sun and breeze. The sum- 
mer house is built of rough boards and bark and covered with 
two or three lengths of the wicker-work that had served for 
the sides of the winter wickiup. . These sheds are much larger 
than the wickiup, being about 16x20 feet, I should think, all 
in one room, with a platform on-~each side of the room, which 
is used for a “‘catch-all,’’ as well as for a lounging place by 
day and a sleeping place at night. These summer-houses are 
no better furnished than the wickiup described above. There 
is the same sitting and staring into vacancy, with nothing to 
do. Occasionally a squaw is seen engaged in dyeing bull- 
rushes for use in the weaving of mats. Just outside of the 
shed, and attached to it, crotches have been erected, crossed 
by poles and all covered with branches in leaf, under which 
the ever-weary Indian sprawls on a platform and catches the 
breeze and the shade. 
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I drove all over the reservation with Prof. G. W. Nellis. 
the superintendent of the government school, and with Mr. D. 
S. Hindegardner, who devotes his entire time to the assistance 
and instruction of the Indians as to farming and methods 
of thrift. 

A’great advance has been made on all lines during the 
last few years, especially during the current year. More 
ground is under cultivation than ever before, and there is a 
demand for a large increase of breaking for next year’s busi- 
ness. By the rules of the tribe, any member may select such 
ground as he sees fit and put in his crop, and he will not be 
disturbed. 

I found my old friend James Poweshiek on the tiptop of 
the first stack he had ever built. He had built himself out 
of reach of his ladder, and he was puzzled; but he made the 
descent safely at last. This year James raises sixteen acres 
of wheat, ten acres of corn, and fifteen acres of oats. Every 
year he increases his acreage. Several others are doing 
nearly as well, and one has passed him in the race. There 
are a little over two hundred acres in crops this year,—not a 
large fraction of 3,000 acres; but the hope lies in the nerve 
shown in thus defying the prejudices of the fathers and wise 
men of the tribe, all of whom are religiously set against any 
advancement. Two binders were bought this harvest by sey- 
eral joining funds for a single machine. These machines. 
were run wholly by Indians, and the harvest was finished 
without accident or repairs. 

But Sam Lincoln has vaulted ahead and so defied all 
Indian traditions that he very nearly jumped out of the tribe. 
He built himself a neat frame dwelling, with a brick chim- 
ney, and plastered the inside; set up a cook stove and fur- 
nished the house, even to curtains for the windows. No such 
infidelity to the religion of his people had ever been dared 
before. Sam had the biggest moral battle on his hands that 


was ever waged on the reservation. Often he -wavered. 
Sometimes he felt that he must yield to his friends and give 
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up the fight. But he finally staggered through, and is now 
the sole and proud owner among 400 people, of a house with 
plastered walls, a brick chimney and curtains at the windows! 
And I am glad to note that his dusky bride is the neatest 
and most comely squaw that I saw on the occasion of my visit. 

Still another long step ahead was made last November in 
the appointment by the government agent of three Indian 
policemen, whose duty it is, among other things, to look out 
for white sharks who would prey upon the weakness of the In- 
dian, especially gamblers and ‘“‘bootleggers.”” Every Indian 
is a gambler and a natural toper. No effort is made to stop 
gambling among the Indians, because if one should lose all 
he has to another of the tribe, the communal feeling is so 
strong that the loser would still be fed and clad, and perhaps 
he would stalk in and squat at the fire of the very one who 
had fleeced him. 

Sam Lincoln, James Poweshiek and John Canoe are the 
three braves whose stock of ‘‘sand’’ caused them to be selected 
for this thankless office. They are perfectly faithful to their 
trust, and two white men now languish in jail, who dared to 
sell whisky to the Indians. 

Formerly it was the custom of the tribe to make frequent 
and long excursions for the purpose of hunting and fishing. 
But the game laws and the barbed wire fences have entirely 
cut off these industries, and the mind has been forced to seek 
other and more civilizing occupations. In fact, the pony 
herd is each year growing smaller in numbers and larger in- 
dividually. The Indian on horseback is fast disappearing, 
and he makes his short journeys either on foot or in a lum- 
ber wagon. I saw only two Indians riding ponies on the 
whole reservation, and they were boys. They paddle no_ 
canoe on the Iowa River, though it flows through their res- 
’ ervation, is dammed below, and furnishes a fine pond of still 
water. Thus one by one conditions change that affect the 
young and tend to lead them to a better life. 

Much can be said in a negative way to the moral credit 
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of these people. Mr. Hindegardner says that during a resi- 
dence of forty years in close touch with them, he does not 
believe he ever lost by their theft. They do not quarrel, 
even among themselves. What little trouble they have is 
settled by their chief and a council of ten wise old men, un- 
less it is a question in which figures playa part. There have 
been only two murders among them since their return to 
Towa. The first victim was a visiting Pawnee, and the reli- 
gion of their fathers demanded that this hated foe should not 
be suffered to live, and they were true to the religion so in- 
herited. “The other victim was a lascivious squaw, who fell 
at the hand of an injured female whose mate had been lured 
by the wicked wiles of the murdered girl. 

A Presbyterian mission was established on the agency 
about 1885 and has done much good work, not largely in 
conversions to the true faith, but in industrial instruction and 
in teaching the younger women and girls in the care of 
children, in obstetrics, in cookery and in some measure per- 
sonal cleanliness and dress reform. 

Before the mission began its work the regulation outfit 
for a well dressed squaw was a narrow strip of cloth, a belt, 
a pair of moccasins, a little red ochre and a blanket. The 
skirt, the dress, with occasionally a pair of stockings now 
worn by the dashing belle and proud matron have all been 
adopted through the persistent efforts of the devoted ladies 
at this mission, Some few families have made perceptible 
advancement and live in board houses with a floor and a shin- 
gle roof and sport a rude barn for the pony. Some raise a 
few potatoes and store them in the white man’s cellar. But 
filth is everywhere present, and soap and water must fight a 
great battle before large results can be expected. 

Magic and the squaw doctor still monopolize the care of 
the sick. I have seen little children who suffered from yari- 
ous diseases clad only in moccasins, leggins and shirt, crying, 
shivering, and neglected, in a zero air. I have seen such 
neglect of the aged as would touch a hard heart anywhere 
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outside of an Indian wigwam. At my August visit, in one 
of these shed homes there were four occupants. Like the 
other homes, it had no openings but the two doors and the 
smoke-hole in the roof, and it was quite dark. On one of 
the platforms squatted a fifty year old buck and his squaw. 
He smoked; she sat and did nothing. At the other end 
of their platform, half-reclining and wriggling in pain, was 
a very old and stone-blind Indian, who evidently suffered 
from a variety of parasites. Blind and suffering as he was, he 
seemed to sense our presence. He quit his wriggling and 
scratching, adjusted his breech-clout, jerked up his leggins, 
sat erect and faced forward, pulled his blanket about him, 
rolled his sightless eyeballs to a dead rest, and sat ready for 
inspection. On the bare dirt floor, by the side of some dead 
embers, sat the blind man’s squaw, apparently dead to every 
surrounding except the vermin that covered her. With both 
hands she clawed her thick and leathery skin wherever she 
could reach, and extended her work with a brand from the 
embers. Thus these two unfortunates pass the days and the 
years of their old age, without love or care to lighten the 
weight of their infirmities. 

In another wigwam, rolled in a blanket and lying on the 
ground, was a sixteen year old girl, so sick that she was al- 
most white. I asked the old squaw who squatted near by, 
who doctored the child. ‘Me doctor, me doctor,” she re- 
plied. When the government school starts in September it 
will have a resident physician whose duties will extend over 
the reservation as well as the school. 

The government has maintained a school on the reserva- 
tion for the last dozen years, but it was discontinued last 
year. It was under the ban of all the old men of the tribe, 
so that where there should have been an attendance of at 
least a hundred, only ten to twenty put in an appearance. 
The children are apt in all things that appeal to the eye and 
the ear—the two organs that have been specially trained for 
a hundred generations back to the exclusion of the others. 
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Whenever continued application or abstract thought is re- 
quired they are decidedly ‘not in it.” Mathematics is a 
stumbling block to them. But in writing, drawing, reading 
and singing they learn rapidly. 

The government has just erected an industrial school 
building, a mile west of Toledo, on the beautiful bench of a 
hill, in the middle of a seventy-acre plat of ground. The 
main building is eighty by a hundred and sixty feet, two 
stories high besides the basement, and will accommodate sev- 
enty-five pupils, who will be fed, lodged, clothed and in- 
structed free of charge. The boys will be instructed not 
only in books, but in farming, stock-raising, fruit culture and 
plain trades, such as harness-making, shoemaking, painting 
and carpentering; while the girls will be taught every art 
that tends to make a thrifty housekeeper, including sewing, 
mending, knitting, the manufacture of all their own clothes 
and all linen goods used about the building. There will be 
special teachers for each trade. Everything about the build- 
ing is first class, including light by gas, water supplied by 
the city water works and a steam plant for heat, gymnasium 
and play room, where ‘“‘white games” will be played. There 
are no bowls in the wash rooms and no tubs in the bath 
rooms. The faucet runs open in the wash room, and the 
needle bath showers the bather as he stands under it, thus 
in both cases avoiding the second use of the water, so dan- ’ 
gerous in the case of the skin-diseased Indian. There is 
also a laundry building twenty by thirty-eight feet and two 
stories high, a barn thirty-five by fifty-five feet, three stories 
high, a work shop and other suitable buildings. 

It is hoped that this school will start the children aright 
and so restrain them through the years that after another 
generation they will avoid most of the barbarisms of their 
parents and develop into as good citizens as James Powe- 
shiek, Sam Lincoln and John Canoe, above named. But 
whether there will be one or fifty children in attendance, no 
one can guess, Attendance is optional, and the rash parent 
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who thus gives up his child, must defy his own parents and 
all the wise men of his tribe, and worse than all else, he be- 
comes a hated infidel; and an Indian hates an infidel as thor- 
oughly as does his Christian brother. They do not take 
kindly to the mysteries of the Christian religion, but cling 
to the medicine man, the religious dance and much other 
savage nonsense, with a sublime tenacity that cannot be ig- 
nored by those who would help them. 

One feature of their religion seems to be a pro- 
hibition of the attendance of girls at this school. During 
the thirty or more years of the fertility of their women, they 
are believed to be under an evil spell during the monthly 
visitation, and at such times, whether in the heat of summer 
or the cold of winter, they are religiously and cruelly ban- 
ished to a little six by eight tepee near the family hut, there 
to remain in solitude till recovery restores them to the world 
again. During this mournful period most fearful conse- 
quences are said to befall any man or boy who is touched by 
such a woman or who receives food prepared by her hand. 
The saddest, the most wickedly cruel thing I saw on the 
grounds was this frequent little dungeon. Some were sim- 
ply leafy brush so leaned together as to give enough space 
below for lying down. One built of old cloth had just been 
vacated, and the flap at the side was thrown back and showed 
the whole interior with its furniture and conveniences. A 
little straw on the ground and an empty lunch basket were 
all it contained. To avoid this terrible superstition, it has 
been determined to have only male cooks for the school. 
But the further objection is raised that this being a mixed 
school and both sexes dining in the same hall, the sacrilege 
will there be perpetuated every day and by wholesale. There 
is no use in becoming disgusted with this deep seated religious 
conviction. _ It is as real and sacred to the religion of the 
Indian as are the mystic tenets of the Christian church to its 
faithful followers. 

Lack of space forbids extended comment on the manner 
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in which the most of their annuity of about forty-five dollars 
per capita is trifled away; their fishing; their trapping of 
mink and musk rats; their athletic sports; the uniform color 
of the tribe, which shows little admixture of white blood; 
their lack of stock, except ponies and perhaps fifty hogs and 
ten head of cattle; the bead work and other ornamental 
work of the women; the jewelers among the men; their 
peculiar and careful method of burial; their absolute trust 
in the white man, who, through years of opportunity, has 
never deceived them; their two kinds of dances, one exclu- 
sively religious and sacred to the faithful alone, the other 
with an open door to the white man as well as the red, and 
which is devoted to all available excesses; their great chief, 
Push-e-to-ne-qua, and his struggle to hold his office; their 
annual thanksgiving, the great corn dance festival; and 
many other things which it is necessary to study and under- 
stand, if we would lift these unfortunate children of the forest 
up and out of their low estate. 
Humpoupt, Iowa, Auaust 12, 1898. 


WELL Done Iowa.—Messrs. H. W. Moore & Co. of this 
place have within the last two months slaughtered upwards 
of two hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds of beef, 
and within the last four weeks upwards of one thousand hogs. 
They have shipped by steamboats over four hundred barrels 
of beef, pork, tallow, ete., and loaded at our wharf two large 
flat boats. Nearly all the beef was shipped on their own 
account; about 800 of the hogs on account of other pur- 
chasers. They have also shipped a large amount of hides, 
lard, ete. Within the last two weeks, since hog-killing com- 
menced, they have employed at their establishment more 


than thirty hands. Pretty well for a new country.— Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye, Nov. 19, 1840. ; 


CLARK DUNHAM, 


Editor of The Burlington Hawk-Eye during the Civil War, 
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BY -GEORGE FRAZEE. 


An honorable ancestry is a rich possession. Though it 
is true that the sins of the fathers are visited upon their 
children to the third and fourth generation, it is equally true 
that their virtues influence their descendants to generations 
quite as remote. If ‘the evil that men do lives after them”’ 
their good deeds, though apparently “buried with their 
bones” never intermit their potency; though the doers may 
have been forgotten. The leaven of liberty and independence 
which the May Flower transported to the wild and inhospi- 
table New England coast, has quickened the whole civilized 
world. Many hundreds of millions of people have since been 
elevated from serfdom into conditions of absolute or com- 
parative freedom. This continent has been made republican, 
and is teaching the kings of Europe that sovereignty belor zs 
to the people of whom they are the mere ministerial servants. 

This Puritan leaven is still doing its proper work. The 
far East is beginning to feel its influence. It is awakening 
from its many centuries of slumber, and is already striving 
to array itself in the garb of true manhood. Yes,—the 
leaven still works, and its influence is now world wide. Good 
has overcome evil, and the tendency of humanity everywhere 
is now onward and upward. 

If these ideas are true, as they seem to be, he who in our 
day is descended from those who planted the regenerative 
seed, or assisted in protecting the plant beforé it had become 
completely rooted, certainly has an ancestry in whom he may 
feel a reasonable pride, and in whose example he may find a 
stimulus for good. 

Clark Dunham was more fortunate in his ancestry than 
most men of his generation. On one side he was a direct 
descendant of Elder Brewster, one of the leaders of the May 
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Flower Puritans. Some of that Puritan blood ran in his 
veins, and it will appear that some of the Puritan character- 
istics were pretty fully developed in his life. Their inde- 
pendence, their self-reliance, their courage, their persistence, 
were his also. The quiet but unfaltering and unalterable 
determination of his ancestors manifested itself in the de- 
scendant. Neither paraded their conduct or purposes. They 
left their doings to speak for themselves. Both were satis- 
fied with having done well the work before them. They 
were not eager to secure the praise of others. The conscious- 
ness of right doing was reward enough for them. 

Coming farther down, he had as good reason to feel a 
quiet satisfaction. His great-grandfather, Nathaniel Wales, 
was ensign of a company of the third regiment of Connecticut 
troops during the revolution, and in that capacity served . 
under Colonel, afterwards General Israel Putnam. Subse- 
quently he was appointed Captain in the regiment commanded 
by Colonel Ward, and his son, Elial, grandfather of Clark 
Dunham served as aide. It then appears that the love of 
liberty and independence, and the resolve to support and 
defend them came to Clark Dunham by direct descent, and 
were not likely to be found wanting in one who had such 
memories and examples to stimulate him, 

Asahel Dunham, the father of Clark, was married to Susan 
Wales, at Norwich, Conn., October 30, 1814, and their son, 
Clark, was born at New Haven, Addison County, Vermont, 
January 21,1816. About two years thereafter the family _ 
left Vermont for Ohio, and located itself at Hartford, in 
Licking County, where its members sought to enjoy them- 
selves, as conditions permitted, in the most commodious house 
the place then contained. This was a log-cabin which boasted 
of two rooms and looked down with becoming dignity upon 
the neighboring one room structures. It must be remembered 
that in 1818 Ohio was a western border state, and that a 
log-cabin, though of only one room, was deemed a very com- 


fortable abode by many exceedingly worthy people. The 
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Ohio pioneers had much hard work before them. The whole 
state was a woodland, and. clearing the land was necessarily 
preliminary to cultivation. They were not as anxious for 
more house-room, as they were for more space for the plow. 
So they bided their time for house structure until with sturdy 
arms they had made themselves sure of a plentiful supply of 
the necessaries of life. Here the Clark family resided until 
1826 when it removed to Newark, in the same county. 

In this place the father established a brick-yard and en- 
gaged in the business of brick making. Clark was then about 
ten years old. How much schooling he had obtained in his 
earlier abode and what schools he may have attended in 
Newark, is not precisely known. He was undoubtedly a 
sturdy boy and his Connecticut parents were not likely to 
have allowed his early education to be neglected. He seems 
to have manifested a special desire to learn, and this must 
have been encouraged by his father, who compensated him 
for his labor about the brickyard and thus enabled him to 
pay his way through the College, at Granville, only six miles 
from Newark, where he was graduated at the early age of nine- 
teen years. 

During his school and college days or immediately there- 
after, he made himself acquainted with the printer’s art for 
which he seems to have taken a liking. His father appears 
to have approved his choice for about a year after his gradua- 
tion he purchased for him, and Clark thereafter published 
and edited The Newark Weekly Gazette, and a tri-weekly 
called The Farmer’s Journal. He continued these publica- 
tions until 1850, a period of about fourteen years. During 
this period he acquired his knowledge of men and his editorial 
experience was ripened into sound judgment and sagacity. 
Fourteen years of editorial labor, in a city like Newark could 
not fail to round out the character of such a man and make 
him well acquainted with political events and the general 
drift and current of the times. They probably also made him 
familiar with many public men both of Ohio and other states. 
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It appears that in 1850 he sold his newspaper property 
at Newark and was afterwards engaged for some time in the 
construction of the Sandusky & Newark railroad, which 
has since become the property of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway Company. The reasons for this change of occupa- 
tion cannot now be stated with certainty. It may have been 
because he found newspaper publishing less profitable than 
he desired, and his expectation that his new employment 
would more nearly satisfy his wishes. He may have become 
weary of his unceasing work, and eager for any change which 
would give him rest. Or possibly his sagacity foresaw the 
troublous times which were impending, and he deemed it 
wise to sell before the storm, which would certainly affect 
newspaper property, should culminate. For some or all of 
these reasons, he, for the time, relinquished his connection 
with the Press and sought other pursuits. The railroad con- 
struction engagement does not appear to have proved very 
satisfactory. He must have realized something from the sale 
of his newspaper, but this seems to have been exhausted dur- 
ing his later occupation, for, when he came to Burlington, 
in 1854, he brought with him as his son humorously remarks, 
“his wife, five children and nine dollars.” 

The Hawk-Eye at that date was issued three times a 
week, It had not as yet attained the dignity of a daily. It 
was moreover in a somewhat dilapidated condition. It was 
a Whig paper as it had always been, but the Whig party was 
in a measure undergoing dissolution. The Compromise 
laws of 1850 had caused a great division of opinion in its 
ranks, and the newspapers, especially those of such cities as 
Burlington, were very seriously affected. Under the control 
of its then proprietor and editor, it had failed to conform to 
the drift of the larger part of the party, or to recognize 
the change which was in rapid progress. It had become 
unacceptable to very many of its former patrons. It was 
losing money and its owner was ready and anxious to get rid 
of what had become too heavy a burden for him to carry. 
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So Mr. Dunham in conjunction with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
John L. Brown, became the purchasers at the price of twenty- 
five hundred dollars. Mr. Brown was entirely ignorant of 
newspaper business and conduct but he had means and credit. 
Mr. Dunham had experience and ability and the two pub- 
lished the paper under the name of Dunham & Brown. 
Mr. Dunham acted as sole editor, and he at once put the 
paper in line with the general drift of Whig opinions, which 
of course was in opposition to those who were then striving 
to seduce all the western territories to pro-slavery domina- 
tion. 

Millard Fillmore, who had become President upon the 
death of General Taylor, had approved the compromise 
measures of 1850, and had been succeeded by Franklin 
Pierce, ‘“‘a northern man with southern principles.” The 
Kansas troubles were brewing and both the old political 
parties were in a tumultuous condition. In the north some 
former Whigs went over to the Democracy, but a much larger 
number of Democrats deserted their party. The result of 
these changes was the union of all who were opposed to the 
pro-slavery pretensions, and the final disappearance of the 
Whig and the organization of the Republican party, which 
made its first presidential nomination in 1856, when it se- 
lected Fremont who was defeated by Buchanan. 

-Mr. Dunham had a difficult work before him when he 
took charge of The Hawk-Eye. To build up the paper was 
a necessity and to do this he must, while advocating his own 
and the Republican opinion, take care not to give mortal 
offense to those of his patrons who entertained different 
views. In this he succeeded. He was capable of hard work, 
and during his first year, with none to assist, he did an enor- 
mous amount of very severe labor, and so judiciously as to 
gratify his party supporters and excite no animosity in oth- 
ers. The paper soon began to prosper. That this improve- 
ment was marked and rapid is made evident by the fact that 
about two years subsequent to his assumption of its control, 
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he was able to purchase the interest of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Brown, and thenceforth, his own name appeared as sole 
owner and editor. 

A little later in 1857 he bought the Tri- Weekly Telegraph, 
which had been published for about eight years under the 
editorial control of Gen. James M. Morgan, and for a short 
time the paper was entitled “The Hawk-Eye and Telegraph.” 
But the title was soon dropped and the original one resumed 
and ever afterward retained. These results were produced 
by his industry, his judicious estimate and selection of mat- 
ter that would interest his readers, and his editorial pru- 
dence and sagacity. During this early period his editorial 
columns were never burdened with superfluous or useless 
matter. He never wrote unless he had something to say, 
and that he put down with brevity and force. Above most 
editors he understood the value of silence; and allowed all 
matters to pass unnoticed unless he was certain that what he 
might be able to say would be productive of good. He was. 
never anxious about the quantity of editorial matter his pa- 
pers contained, and sometimes very little would appear. But 
he was choice in his selections from other papers and when he 
found an article treating of current political topics in a man- 
ner to suit his judgment he was sure to give it further effect. 
by transferring it to his own columns. 

He soon made himself more or less acquainted with 
prominent public men of all parties in the State. He wasa 
close observer, and soon ascertained the weak and strong 
points in the characters of those with whom he came in con- 
tact. But he was in no haste to proclaim his opinions and 
never did so until he deemed it necessary. And he very 
soon secured the confidence of leading Republicans of the 
State who found his knowledge useful and his judgment 
sound, He warmly supported Governor Grimes while he 
was chief executive and throughout his senatorial career. 

Down to the opening of the Rebellion in 1861, Mr. Dun- 
ham conducted his paper with continued success as a busi- 
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ness venture, and a growing power on the side of patriotism 
and humanity. He was honest and in earnest. The times 
were portentous of evil and danger. But he was courage- 
ous and bold. He foresaw the peril but he was not afraid 
to meet it. His thoughts were close to the popular senti- 
ment of the North, and his nature would not permit him to 
“despair of the republic.” He was modest and unpreten- 
tious, there was nothing of the braggart in his disposition or 
character, but there was indomitable will and unutterable 
resolution. He could not avoid being intensely patriotic. 
The blood in his veins would have revolted had he exhibited. 
less love of his country or any fear of those who might ven- 
ture to spoil it. He had confidence in the people and enter- 
tained no doubt of their ability and determination to main- 
tain their institutions against either internal or external 
assault, 

Among the prominent candidates for the Republican nom- 
ination for the presidency in 1860, he seemed to lean most 
in favor of Seward, and was somewhat disappointed when the 
choice at last settled upon Lincoln. He was not alone in 
this, for only a comparatively few people were acquainted 
with Lincoln’s wonderful character and ability. But The 
Hawk-Eye adopted Lincoln’s nomination with alacrity and 
gave him a very earnest and effective support. And this sup- 
port grew in favor and intensity until the assassin’s bullet 
put an end to the life of him whose wisdom, sagacity, cour- 
age and persistence were mainly the means of averting na- 
tional dissolution. 

Throughout the war which followed The Hawk-Hye grew 
more and more earnest and its patriotic utterances more and 
more effective. Its circulation increased largely. It sym- 
pathized with the patriotic volunteers who so nobly suffered 
or died for their country’s salvation. Above all, it never 
flinched during the contest, but constantly insisted that the 
conflict could not cease until the rebellion was utterly sup- 
pressed. The people throughout the region west of Burling- 
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ton were hungry for news, and anxious for wise advice. The 
Hawk-Eye, more than any other state newspaper, satisfied 
both desires. It prospered because it deserved and honestly 
earned all that came to it. The Hawk-Eye was probably the 
first journal to announce its belief that war was inevitable, 
and that it would most probably be along and desperate one, 
as General Matthies of Burlington was the first man in the 
country to tender his services in its defense. 

During this period much of the editorial writing was done 
by others, but it was done with his approval or suggestion, 
and was not allowed to express any opinions which did not 
tend to encourage patriotic devotion and endeavor, The 
Hawk-Eye never faltered from beginning to end of the re- 
bellion, in its urgent appeals for the preservation of the Union, 
and the support and encouragement of those who had gal- 
lantly volunteered in its defense and were undergoing the 
hardships and perils of a soldier’s life at the front. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that to The Hawk-Eye, under the 
patriotic and sagacious control of Mr. Dunham, and to the 
other papers of the State which imitated his example, Iowa 
is indebted for its prompt response to all the calls for troops. 
The Union men of Iowa were in earnest and proved that they 
were patriotic by their willingness to make any sacrifice re- 
quired by the exigencies of the war. The war ceased in 
the spring of 1865 and before the year ended Mr. Dunham 
sold his paper to Edwards & Beardsley, for a sum which 
he doubtless deemed satisfactory, and then abandoned the 
editorial chair he had so long and so honorably occupied, 
never again to resume it. Probably he sold the more readily 
because the war anxiety for news being over, the extra demand 
for The Hawk-Eye ceased and its continued profitable pub- 
lication without diminution of expenses had become a matter 
of doubt. Besides, his health and vigor were impaired, He 
obtained full value and was wise when he accepted it and 
retired for a season of rest. 


As before stated, during his publication of The H awk-Hye 
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Mr, Dunham had acquired an extensive and desirable acquaint- 
ance throughout the State. He had become the intimate 
friend and to some extent the counsellor of Senator Grimes, 
Representative James F. Wilson and Governor Kirkwood, as 
well as many other prominent public men. And the intimacy 
did not terminate with his editorial career. From a letter 
written by Mr.“Wilson in April, 1868—when there had been 
some intimation that the gentleman would decline a re-election 
as representative—it appears that Mr. Dunham had urgently 
advised him to continue in the field, which advice seems to 
have been followed and probably led to the subsequent sena- 
torial career of Mr. Wilson. Governor Kirkwood attained 
senatorial honors and also became Secretary of the Interior. 
The friendship of such men indicates the character and worth 
of the man on whom it was bestowed. And we glean some- 
thing of his wisdom from a letter to his son, who was just 
merging into manhood, dated June, 1866. It exhibits great 
interest in the son’s future, and advises him to deliberate well — 
before choosing his life pursuit, and having made his choice, 
to enter upon it at once, and thereafter to adhere to it, re- 
gardless of immediate reward, firmly and persistently. He 
tells him to be self-reliant, not to lean upon others, and to 
do whatever he should undertake well and faithfully, as this 
course would be certain to secure for him proper and sufficient 
reward. 

For a time Mr. Dunham rested, engaging in no business 
or particular pursuit. His health was not good or he would 
probably have found some employment, for he was a natural 
enemy of idleness. Probably for this reason about two years 
after, in 1867, he accepted the position of postmaster at Bur- 
lington, and continued to occupy that post until his death on 
April 12, 1871, being then a little over fifty-four years old. 
The immediate cause of his early decease was an abcess of 
his right lung, the result of a severe cold, which after running 
its wasting course for nine months proved incurable and 


ended fatally. 
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Mr. Dunham was about five feet, ten inches in height, 
and probably weighed one hundred and seventy pounds. In 
his maturity he possessed unusual strength, and was always 
vigorous and energetic in his movements. His habits were 
those of an industrious, temperate, modest, honest and good- 
tempered citizen, of intelligence and self-respect. Had he 
been engaged in other business he would have earned the 
regard and confidence of all with whom he became acquainted. 
His probity was always unquestioned and unquestionable. 

As editor his unusual qualifications have already been 
sufficiently indicated. What gave them force and made them 
effective was the fact that in his secret thoughts and desires, 
he recognized the wishes and purposes of the great mass of 
his fellow men, and when he proclaimed his own sincere 
thought it was certain to prove acceptable to others. He 
occupied the broad plane of our common humanity and had 
no desire to rise above it. He was a man of the people, not 
of a class. 

Clark Dunham was married to Lucretia Adams Williams 
in Newark, O., January 21, 1841. At his decease he was 
survived by his wife and four children, Frank Reese Dunham, 
Mrs. Charles B. Clapp, Mrs. Edwin H. Carpenter of Burling- 
ton, and Mrs. Harry Ball, of Columbus, Ohio, 


Propucts or Iowa.—No better evidence of the pros- 
perity of this Territory can be given than is seen in the 
numerous covered flat-boats that are daily going down stream, 
laden with all kinds of produce, both animal and vegetable. 
Upwards of one hundred boats of this description from Iowa 
alone, have already passed this place. Several have been 
built, laden and sent off from Burlington.— Burlington Hawk- 
Eye and Iowa Patriot, Nov. 19, 1840. 


LIFE OF THE PIONEER FARMER.* 


BY W. S. FULTZ. 

My residence in Muscatine county dates back to the 14th 
of April, 1850. At that time the prairies in many places 
were covered with wild flowers of every hue. No grander 
sight ever met the eye of man or woman than the almost 
endless display of flowers, planted by the hand of Nature. 
But the plow of the old settler has changed all this. The 
fields of corn, oats, rye, barley and wheat, show the great 
change wrought by the hand of toil. Fifty years ago there 
was no blue grass or white clover. The Indian called these 
grasses the white man’s foot, because they sprung up under 
the tread of his foot, and now our pastures which fifty 
years ago were all wild grass, are thickly set with those nu- 
tritious grasses, and the bloom of the white clover is a fair 
rival to the more gaudy wild prairie flowers of the pioneer 
settlers’ period. Fifty years ago the prairies were destitute 
of trees; now, if you take your stand on the more elevated 
ground and cast your eye over the landscape, many groves 
are seen that have been planted by the hand of man.  Or- 
chards have sprung up as if by magic on every hand. The 
commodious farm houses with their beautiful surroundings 
have taken the place of the squatter’s log cabin that for 
many years sheltered the hardy pioneer farmers of this 
county. 

Fifty years ago the timbered portions of the country were 
an almost impenetrable jungle. Where the underbrush did 
not grow thickly, the weeds had taken possession, and dur- 
ing the fall and winter the pioneer hunter was almost sure to 
have his clothes filled with ‘“beggar-lice’ and ‘Spanish 
needles.” The beautiful blue grass sod that we now find 
almost everywhere in the woods was then wholly unknown. 


*This paper was read at the Old Settlers’ Reunion, at Muscatine, Iowa, August 
30, 1898. 
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This thick, almost impenetrable, condition of the timber 
made good shelter for game of all kinds, which was plenty, 
and the pioneer’s larder was generally well supplied with the 
best meat, and sometimes that constituted about all of the 
supply of food. 

The first settlements were made near the timber and 
along the streams of running water. The pioneer farmers of 
this county were of a social nature and for this reason they 
made their settlements as nearly contiguous as circumstances 
would admit. Add to this their firm belief that the timber 
land would sooner or later become very valuable, and their 
reason for settling near the timber is easily understood. 
This idea that timber land was destined to become very val- 
uable was but natural to the original settlers. They knew 
nothing of the immense wealth of coal that lay beneath the 
surface of thousands of acres of Iowa soil, and they little 
dreamed that in less than half a century coal would be mined 
in Iowa to such an extent as to depreciate the price of wood 
and consequently of timber land. They knew little or noth- 
ing of the immense pine forests of Wisconsin that were des- 
tined to furnish so large a supply of lumber,at less rates 
than it was possible to take it from the hard-wood timber 
growing near home, 

In looking back over the almost forty-nine years of my 
residence in this county the changes that have taken place 
are truly wonderful. The then almost boundless prairies are 
now all fertile fields. The busy hands of the hardy pioneer 
farmers who settled here have made these great changes. 

During my boyhood days it was a common sight to see 
the beautiful deer grazing or bounding through the tall rank 
grass; it is now more than thirty-five years since I have seen 
a wild deer, 

One evening during the fall of 1851, while looking for 
cattle along the west bank of Sugar creek, in the north part 
of the county, I stood in the edge of a hazel thicket and 
watched a deer killing a large blacksnake. The snake was 
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in low, marshy ground and the deer would go several rods 
away on higher ground, and run and jump upon the snake, 
and immediately spring away and return to the higher ground 
and repeat his running and jumping. This he kept up for 
several minutes, when my boyish curiosity prompted me to 
see what he was at. At sight of me the deer bounded away 
across the prairie and I found the snake trampled into the 
mud in such a manner as to hold it tight. I procured a club 
and killed it. 

Up to the winter of 1855 wild turkeys were plenty and 
turkey roasts were quite frequent during the winters in the 
old settlers’ cabins, but our turkey dinners of the present 
time are supplied from the flock that has been raised by the 
“women folks” of the farm. 

And right here I wish to refer to the pioneer women of 
Muscatine county. At our reunions we hear much of the 
hardships of pioneer life as endured by the men, but there is 
seldom any reference made to the hardships of the domestic 
life of the pioneer woman. When we look back to the old 
settlers’ period and see the lady of the house rising at 4 
o’clock in the morning to begin her daily toil; when we con- 
sider the primitive means of cooking a meal at the open fire- 
place and the limited supply then found in her larder, we 
wonder how it was that such a generous meal could be sup- 
plied from means so limited. The pioneer woman knew the 
use of the spinning wheel. It was she that helped shear the 
sheep and in many instances carded the rolls, and it was her 
deft hands that spun the yarn for the family, and it was she 
that often wove the cloth and then cut out the clothing for 
the entire family, and patiently sat and sewed until late bed- 
time, so that her family could be comfortably clothed. Sew- 
ing machines were unknown, and all such work had to be 
done by hand. The present and future generations will 
never know all that they owe to the pioneer women of this 
county. It was their aid that enabled the men to build the 
log cabin and the miles of fence, and to break the thousands 
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of acres, and to make the miles of road that traverse the 
country in all directions. It was by their aid that the wild- 
erness was changed to a highly cultivated country. All hail 
to the pioneer women of Muscatine county! 


New Papers 1n Iowa.—The increase in newspap2rs is an 
evidence of the growing prosperity of a country. There are 
already six weekly publications in this (Iowa) Territory. 
Two years ago there were but two. “Bloomington Herald” 
is the title of a new paper just established at the flourishing 
town of Bloomington (Muscatine), sixty miles north of us— 
published by Mr. Thomas Hughes, and edited by Messrs. 
John B. Russell and Thomas Hughes. It is a handsomely 
printed imperial sheet filled with useful and interesting mat- 
ter, and of a decided democratic cast. The number before 
us bears evidence of ability that must be felt and acknowl- 
edged in the dissemination and triumph of democratic prin- 
ciples. It is located in a flourishing section of the country 
where democracy predominates, and is established under the 
most favorable auspices for usefulness and permanency. We 
predict for it every success, and welcome its editors into the 
editorial world. “The Iowa Standard” is the title of an- 
other paper just started in the same place by Messrs, Crum 
& Bailey. It is of super-royal size, and neatly printed. 
Its politics are thus defined by its editors: ‘The political 
complexion of The Standard will be the advocacy of the 
Whig principles in its most effulgent character.’’—Burling- 
ton Gazette, October 30, 1840. 


GAME OF EVERY KIND, deer, squirrels, turkeys, geese, 
ducks, quail, pheasants, pigeons, ete., ete., abound plentifully 


in this neighborhood the present season.— Burlington Hawk- 
Eye, Oct. 24, 1840. 


— 


WILLIAM B. ALLISON AND THE PRESIDENCY 
IN 1888. 


From “Four National Conventions,” by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, in Scribner’s 
Magazine for February, 1899. 

After several ineffectual ballotings, in which the votes of 
the different states were divided among several candidates, 
the convention took a recess at twelve o’clock to four o’clock 
of the same day. Immediately a meeting was called by a 
number of gentlemen representing different delegations, in a 
room in the building where the convention was held, for con- 
sultation, and to see if they could agree upon a candidate. 
The Massachusetts delegation had authorized me to cast their 
vote as a unit for any candidate for whom I should think 
best, whom sixteen of the delegates—being one more than a 
majority—approved, I had ascertained their opinion. While 
as I said there were but thirteen at most who would support 
Sherman, considerably more than sixteen were willing to 
support either Harrison or Allison, and perhaps one. or two 
others who had been prominently mentioned, including, I think 
Mr. Depew, although of that I am not certain. We metas I 
said. The New York delegation had authorized its vote to 
be cast unanimously for any person on whom the four dele- 
gates at large, Platt, Miller, Depew and Hiscock, represent- 
ing different shades of opinion in the Republican party of 
that state, should agree. Three of these gentlemen, Platt, 
Miller and Hiscock, were present at the meeting. Mr. Quay, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania delegation, was also authorized 
to cast the vote of the entire delegation as he should think 
fit. Mr. Spooner, of Wisconsin, chairman of the Wisconsin 
delegation, was present with a like authority. Mr. Farwell, 
chairman of the Illinois delegation, was present with a like 
authority from his state. Mr. Clarkson, chairman of the 
Towa delegation, was present with authority to vote for Mr. 
Allison from the beginning. DeYoung, of California, 
thought he could speak for his people, though, I believe, 
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without claiming authority fram them. Filley, of Missouri, 
was also present. There were several other gentlemen of 
influence, though not all of them delegates, and not all of 
them entitled to speak for their states, but feeling able to 
assure the company that their states would accede to what- 
ever agreement might be made there. The names of several 
candidates were discussed. I made a very earnest speech in 
favor of Mr. Allison, setting forth what I thought were the 
qualities that would make him a popular candidate, and 
would make him an able and a wise President. 

Finally, all agreed that their states should vote for Mr. 
Allison, when the convention came in at six o’clock. Depew, 
as I have said, was absent. But his three colleagues said 
there could be no doubt that he would agree to their action, 
and there would be no difficulty about New York. We 
thought it best, as a matter of precaution, to meet again a 
half-hour before the coming in of the convention, to be sure 
the thing was to go through all right. I suppose that every- 
body in that room when he left it felt as certain as of any 
event in the future that Mr. Allison would be nominated in 
the convention. 

But when we met at the time fixed, the three delegates 
at large from New York said they were sorry they could not 
carry out their engagement. Mr. Depew, who had been sup- 
ported as a candidate by his state, in the earlier ballots, had 
made a speech withdrawing his name. But when the action 
of the meeting was reported to him, he said he had been 
compelled to withdraw by the opposition of the agrarian ele- 
ment, which was hostile to railroads. He was then presi- 
dent of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company. He said that this opposition to him came largely 
from Iowa, and from the Northwest, where was found the 
chief support of Mr. Allison; that while he had withdrawn 
his own name, he would not so far submit to such an unrea- 
sonable and socialistic sentiment as to give his consent that 
it should dictate a candidate for the Republican party. The 
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three other delegates at large were therefore compelled to: 
refuse their support to the arrangement which had been con- 
ditionally agreed on, and the thing fell through. If it had 
gone on, New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, Iowa, California, and perhaps Missouri, would 
have cast their votes unanimously for Allison, and his nom- 
ination would have been sure. I think no other person 
ever came so near the presidency of the United States, and 
missed it. . . . The result was the nomination of Mr. Har- 
rison. 


THE CiimatTe.—Since last July, there has scarcely been 
enough rain to keep vegetation from being parched up com- 


_ pletely. Throughout the Fall and Winter thus far, it may 


be said that a drouth has rested upon the country. On the 
first of January a little rain fell—sufficient to make it quite 
muddy and on the second it changed to snow, which fell to. 


- the depth of six or eight inches in this place, but was much 


deeper north and west. At Iowa City, the snow was nearly 
twice as deep as here—enough to make sleighing of the: 
most superb quality. The sleighing lasted just one month.. 
The climate of Iowa must ever be subject to less rain than: 
almost any other portion of the west—lying, as it does, far 
from the influence of the Great Lakes, and having no range 
of mountains or highlands to operate as condensers to the: 


‘rarefied and ascending vapors; the natural laws of evapora- 


tion will exhaust the moisture from her soil and bear it away 
to some cooler state of the atmosphere. It is only when a 
long continued heat shall operate to rarefy the air to an ex- 
cess sufficient to produce a rapid circulation approaching to 
a storm, that we can reasonably expect rain. In this latter 
event the cooler vapors are forced into the vacuum, and if 
collected in sufficient quantities, fall of course, to the earth. 
—Bloomington (Muscatine) Herald, February 26, 1847. 
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THE IOWA FORTS. 


A gentleman in the War Department tells in our pages 
today the interesting story of the selection of the site, the 
erection, occupation and final abandonment, of Fort Des 
Moines, No. 2... This old military establishment stood just 
above the confluence of ‘‘the Raccoon Fork,” as it was known 
in earlier days, with the Des Moines river. When we com- 
menced the publication of these articles, it was exceedingly 
difficult to find any reliable information concerning our old 
military posts, aside from the official records in the War De- 
partment. Such a narrative as that now presented makes 
the old fort altogether a tangible affair, and will give the 
reader and preserve to other times clear ideas of what it was 
and the purposes of its establishment. 

It is also seen that some of the company officers, then but 
recently from the Military Academy, afterward rose to high 
rank during the civil war. And we have glimpses of indi- 
vidual pioneers who later on bore prominent parts in the 
settlement of the capital city and county. The frontispiece 
—a ground plan of the military post-——-was engraved from a 
copy of the original plan of the fort on file in the War De- 
partment. The other engraving is the residence of Lieut. - 
William N. Grier, and is without doubt the first house 
erected within the limits of the present city of Des Moines. 

A statement is made on page 164 which seems somewhat — 
confusing. “It was decided by Gen. Winfield Scott to lo- 
cate a detachment of troops directly on the reservation, 
within a few miles of the agency buildings, and on the Des 
Moines River, a short distance below the Raccoon Fork, at 
the site of what was then the town of Fairfield, Iowa.” We 
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are so accustomed to think only of the enterprising capital 
of Jefferson county when the name “Fairfield”’ is mentioned, 
that a question at once arose as to the frontier town bearing 
the same name, but neither in local records nor in the recol- 
lection of the “oldest inhabitant,’ could a trace of it be 
found, It is within the range of probability that some beau- 
tiful spot in the broad valley of the Des Moines, and within 
a few miles of the present capital, may have been for a time 
fancifully so called: or, a town may have been located and 
laid out which never progressed beyond an aggregation of 
stakes. “Stake towns’’ were often met with on the prairies, 
where a tract had been surveyed into streets, alleys and lots, 
remaining in that condition, without change, until years 
afterward it would be given up to farming purposes. No 
more opprobrious epithet could be applied to a rival county 
seat forty to sixty years ago, than to call it a “stake town.”’ 
In the course of years the name given to one of these ‘‘towns” 
would fade out of recollection and utterly disappear. Some- 
thing like this may have resulted in the case of “the site of 
what was then the town of Fairfield, Iowa.” 

Tue Annats for July, 1897 (p. 97, Vol. ITI, 3d Series), 
contained a ground plan of Fort Madison, doubtless the 
most elaborate defensive work ever constructed on what is 
now the soil of Iowa. The copy from which our plat was 
made was understood to be an exact facsimile of the original 
draft in the War Department. It was not practicable at the 
time of our publication to obtain anything but the outline of 
the old fort. Quite recently, however, the Morrison Manufac- 
turing Company of the city of Fort Madison, as one of the 
illustrations of their business catalogue, had the engraving 
prepared which precedes this article. It was based upon the 
outline of the original fort, and the recollections of early set- 
tlers who saw its ruins many years afterwards. Nothing is 
added to the outline of the official drawing, in this later cut, 
except the small structures outside of the stockade. The 
Morrison Plow Works now occupy the site of the old fort, 
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every vestige of which has disappeared except the ancient well, 


which “furnishes as clear, cool water to the factory hands. 


today as it did to the soldiers over ninety years ago.” 

We have secured sketches of Forts Atkinson, Dodge and 
Sanford, which will appear in these pages hereafter. The 
two first named will be accompanied with illustrations, but 
of Fort Sanford we have been unable to obtain any drawing. 
It consisted, however, of but a few small log houses, and was 
never a post of much importance. 


MEMORIALS OF GEN. M. M. CROCKER. 


A Grand Army Post, one of the fine school buildings, a 
street, a beautiful piece of woodland—*Crocker Woods” — 
in Des Moines, and a station a few miles north on the Chi- 
cago & North-Western Railway, have been named in honor 
of this great soldier. His equestrian statue was also placed 
upon the Iowa Soldiers’ Monument. And just now, Mr. 
Conrad Youngerman is erecting at the southwest corner of 
Fifth and Locust streets, Des Moines, an imposing business. 
block, which bears the name of ‘Crocker Building.” Mr. 
Youngerman has in other less important ways honored the 
soldier’s memory at the capital of the State. He was the 
first to secure a fine engraved portrait of Gen. Crocker. This. 
was for a purely business purpose, but that cut soon found 
its way into publications of permanent interest. It faith- 
fully represents Gen. Crocker as he is remembered by the 
few survivors who knew him intimately. Mr, Youngerman’s 
building in the heart of the city, adds another to his many 
substantial tributes to Gen, Crocker. This has grown out 
of the fact that when Mr. Youngerman came to Des Moines, 
some years before the civil war, he found in the bright 
young lawyer an abiding and valued friend. And so he is 
laudably doing what he can to keep the soldier’s memory 
green. This leads us to the suggestion that the capital city 
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should provide a new monument at the grave of Gen. 
Crocker. That which marks the place where he sleeps is 
quite small, and having been made of common white marble, 
a material which disintegrates more or less rapidly in our 
climate, its durability will be comparatively limited. We 
believe that a proposition to place at this patriot grave a 
more distinguishing monument would meet with general ap- 
proval. Many of Crocker’s friends would doubtless gladly 
contribute, if contributions should be solicited, but the work 
could more appropriately be carried out by the city of Des 
Moines. If legislative authority is necessary it can be read- 
ily secured. 


GENERAL NATHANIEL B. BAKER. 


The old settlers of Clinton county held their annual re- 
union at Joyce’s Park, Clinton, on the 8th of June. The 
occasion brought together a host of pioneers of the county; 
glad of the opportunity to meet once more, and recount ad- 
ventures full of interest. An address was delivered by Mr. 
William H. Fleming, private secretary to the Governor. Mr. 
Fleming was for a short time in the ’60’s a resident of Clin- 
ton county, to which he had removed from the county of 
Scott, after a residence in the latter of nearly eleven years. 
The address was in the main devoted to a sketch of the races 
that have done the peopling of America. In discussing the 
history of the county of Clinton, the speaker alluded to one 
who will always be held in high regard by the people of 
Towa. After referring to the fact that more than one-eighth 
of the population of the county had borne arms in the strug- 
gle for the maintenance of the Union, Mr. Fleming said: 

This recalls the name of one of the best men the county ever gave to 
the service of the State. Aman of fine presence, of unflinching courage, of 
admirable tact, of a disposition which well suited him for composing dif- 
ferences among the men who ventured forth in defence of the integrity of 


the Union, Nathaniel Bradley Baker was happily fitted for the place he so 
well filled during all the years of the war for the Union. This man, who 
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had been governor of his native state, New Hampshire, well deserved for 
his public services the encomium given him by the great war governor, who 
happened to be governor again at the time of General Baker’s death. Said 
Governor Kirkwood, “To his skill, his indomitable energy, and his tireless 
industry, our State owes not a little of the high reputation her military 
record has made for her. To the soldiery of Iowa, of whose deeds he was 
ever proud, and whose record he did so much to preserve, he was especially 
dear; and so long as that history shall be read will the memory of Iowa’s 
great adjutant-general be perpetuated.” The record to which the govern- 
or referred was indeed a happy thought of General Baker. With the aid 
liberally extended, although then not required, of the officers in the field, 
that record was made very ample. It has since been of great service in 
helping complete the records of the war department. Time and again has 
that department called upon the adjutant-general of Iowa to furnish data 
regarding the members of the various regiments from Iowa during the 
civil war, which the files of the department seemed not to have. Perhaps 
it was because of the value of such records in the several states that the 
department required the officers in the various regiments in the recent war 
to furnish information desired to the state authorities in order that a sat- 
isfactory record could be kept within the state from which the men came. 


A LETTER BY JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


The following historical letter was written by Jefferson 
Davis to Gen. George W. Jones of Dubuque. It was pub- 
lished soon after in The Herald of that city, and the original 
presented to “The Aldrich Collection’ in the Historical De- 
partment of Iowa, where it is now preserved. The hand- 
writing is remarkably plain and distinct. The writer of 
these lines met Mr. Davis at his home at Beauvoir, Miss., 
about two years before his death. Ina conversation he men- 
tioned going into the country west of Dubuque in command 
of scouting parties, for the purpose of watching the move- 
ments of the Indians. ‘How far out did you usually go, Mr. 
Davis?” “About as far as possible and return the same day en 
he replied; “sometimes as far as the Maquoketa river.” He 
mentions these reconnoissances in this letter. His peculiar 
spelling of the word “Dubuque” with a capital “B” was 
adopted by many persons, but it did not have the sanction 
of the man who bore it. His spelling was the same as that. 
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now everywhere in use. As affording a glimpse of early 
times in Iowa, this letter is both interesting and valuable: 
(Private.) 
Bravvorr, Harrison Co., Miss., Aug. 8, 1882. 

My very dear Friend:—Please accept my thanks for the columns of the 
“DuBuque Independent,” Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5,—two copies of the last. One of 
them probably sent by mistake for No. 4. If convenient, I wish you would 
send me the No. 4, and also the letter of Geo. Wilson,* to which reference 
is made as having been recently published in the “Independent.” 

I found the sketch of the early history of DuBuque very interesting, as 
reviving my recollection of persons known in former times. It is, how- 
ever, replete with errors, in what relates to the Indians and the military; 
had the writer consulted you, or Capt. Langworthy, or my good friend Mrs. 
Dean, now Mrs. Lawrence, or any of the Jordan family, he might have 
avoided many of his errors. He is quite at fault in regard to the expedi- 
tion under Gen. Gaines in 1831, and it was in consequence of the council he 
held at Rock Island, that Black Hawk went to the west side of the Missis- 
sippi. When in 1832 he returned to the east side of the river, it was re- 
garded as a violation of the agreement of the previous year, and as indi- 
cating a purpose to reassert his claim to the village on Rock river. This 
led to the expedition under Stillman, and that inaugurated the war of ’32. 
In 1831 the Sauks sent a war party against the Sioux, and this breach of 
the peace they feared would bring upon them punishment by the U.S.; 
such at least was then understood to be the cause of their abandonment of 
their settlement at the lead mines of DuBuque. I was sent there by Col. 
W. Morgan? in the fall of that year, to watch the Indians who were semi- 
hostile, to prevent trespassing on the Indian territory. Smith, of 
Bates & Smith, had a smelting establishment on the east bank just above 
Mr. Jordan’s residence, where they smelted the mineral brought to them by 
the Indians, but when the Indians left, their operations were confined to 
smelting the “ashes.” I remained on duty there until the spring of 1832, 


*George Wilson was a brother of Judge Thomas S. and Col. David 8. Wilson of 
Dubuque. He was born in Ohio, in 1809, and entered West Point Military Academy 
in 1825, graduating in 1830, No. 35 ina class of 42, entering the service as brevet second- 
lieutenantin theist U. S. Infantry. Heservedin the Black Hawk War, participating in 
the battle of Bad Axe, Aug. 2, 1832. He wasat Ft. Crawford, Wis., in 1833-4, and at Ft. 
Armstrong, Rock Island, a part of the latter year. Returning to Ft. Crawford he re- 
mained there until 1837, when he resigned. He settled at Agency City, Iowa, where 
he held many public offices. He surveyed some of the public lands and was in the 
Wisconsin legislature in 1838-9. He was register of the U.S. Land Office at Fairfield, 
Towa, 1849-51. He removed to Lexington, Mo., in 1851, where he became a banker and 
resided until his death in 1880. Hissword, which hecarricd through the Black Hawk 
War, was recently deposited in the Historical Department of Iowa, by his son, 
George Wilson of Lexington, Mo. 

+Willoughby Morgan, a Virginian, was appointed from civil life Captain in the 12th 
U.S. Infantry April 25, 1812. He rose through the intermediate grades to Colonel of 
the 1st Infantry in 1830. His service was in the west, and he died at Fort Crawford, 


Wisconsin Territory, April 14, 1882. 
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and though I made frequent reconnoissances into the country, never saw 
an Indian, or any indication of their presence in that neighborhood. In 
the spring of 1832 I was relieved by Lieut. J. R. B. Gardenier;* as private 
matters required me to go to Mississippi, my home. Ina short time re- 
ports of Indian hostilities caused the withdrawal of Lieut. Gardenier, and 
soon followed the crossing of the river by the little war party mentioned 
in the sketch. After the campaign of 1832 Lieut. Geo. Wilson with a few 
soldiers was sent to DuBuque, for the same purpose as that for which I 
had been sent there in the previous year; but on his reporting to the com- 
manding officer at Prairie du Chien, that trespassers were, in despite of his 
prohibition, crossing the river, a larger foree was despatched to enforce 
the orders of the government, and the laws relating to intercourse with the 
Indian tribes. Lieut. J. J. Abercrombiet and I were the officers of this re- 
enforcement. It was in the winter, so cold that we went all the way on the 
ice. I had known many of the miners when they were on the east side of 
the river, and on me mainly devolved negotiation with them, to induce 
them peaceably to retire. I went to their residences, explained the entire 
absence of any power on our part to modify, or delay the execution of our 
orders; and being an intimate friend of Capt. Legate, the superintendent 
of the lead mines, volunteered my services to secure through him to every 
man, the lead or prospect then held; if, and as soon as, the treaty should 
be ratified, to extinguish the Indian title. It has always been to me a 
happy memory, that the removal was accomplished without resort to force; 
and, as I learned afterwards, that each miner in due time came to his own. 

Please give my affectionate remembrance to your good wife, whose 
gentle smile of welcome at Sinsinnewa has not been clouded by the many 
and sad years which haveintervened. May God bless you and yours, is the 
sincere prayer of one who through all the changes of life has faithfully loved 


you. JEFFERSON Davis. 
Hon. Gro. W. Jones. 


P.S. The romantic story of how DuBuque got the gift from the Indi- 
ans, if true, is worthy of a place in history. The captives gave as a reason 
for crossing the river in °32, that the “Prophet,” a nephew of Black Hawk, 


offered them land and they wanted to leave Keokuk and be rid of the Fox 
tribe. 


*See note p. 169. 


tJobn J. Abercrombie, of Tennessee, entered West Point Military Academy as a 
-cadet, in 1817, and graduated No, 37 in his class of 40, in 1822. He served first in the 
South, but in 1828 became first lieutenant in the Ist U.S. Infantry, participating in the 
Black Hawk War. He was afterward stationed at Forts Armstrong and Crawford 
and at Jefferson Barracks, Mo, He bore an honorable part in the Seminole and Mex- 
ican Wars, and was wounded in a fight with the Indians and at the battleof Monterey. 
He rose through the grades of captain, major, lieutenant-colonel and colonel, which 
last rank he attained in 1861. He served with great credit through the War of the 
Rebellion, becoming a brigadier general of volunteers and brevet brigadier general 


in he regular army Re iring from the servi < aC ne 
. ee in L , 
t ] t ad n 865 he died at Rosly n, N ¥ ’ Jan 
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A FORGOTTEN IOWA AUTHOR. 


In the course of his article on “The Fugitive Slave Case” in the last 
number of this publication, Mr. George Frazee paid a deserved tribute to 
the memory of Dr. Edwin James, of Burlington, Iowa. Those who read 
that article will remember that Dr. James was a “station agent” on the 
“Underground Railroad” through which southern slaves escaped to Can- 
ada, and that he undertook the protection of the negro who was arrested 
by the slave hunter from Missouri; and that while he was very quiet he 
was none the less determined in his effort to secure justice for the alleged 
slave. If not wholly forgotten, Dr. James is remembered by very few 
people in our State. He was born at Weybridge, Vermont, August 27,1797, 
and died near Burlington, Iowa, October 28,1861. He graduated at Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, in 1816, and studied medicine at Albany, New 
York, with his brother Dr. Daniel James, botany with Dr. John Torrey, 
and geology with Prof. Amos Eaton. In 1820 he was appointed botanist 
and geologist in the expedition to the Rocky mountains, under the com- 
mand of Maj. Samuel H. Long. Upon the return of the expedition he was 
employed two years in compiling and preparing its history for the press. 
This was comprised in two octavo volumes with an atlas of maps and il- 
lustrative engravings. The work was published in Philadelphia and also 


in London, in 1823. 
Dr. James was afterwards appointed surgeon in the regular army and 


for six years was stationed at different frontier forts. He studied several 
of the native Indian dialects during this period and prepared a translation 
of the New Testament into the Ojibway language. After his resignation 
from the army in 1830, he returned to Albany where he was associated for 
a time with Edward C. Delevan in the editorship of The Temperance Herald 
and Journal. He also prepared for the press “The Narrative of John Tan- 
ner,” a strange frontier character who had been stolen from his white pa- 
rents and grew up to manhood among the New York Indians. Dr. James 
removed to Iowa in 1886 and settled upon a farm three or four miles from 
Burlington, where he remained until his death. He was the earliest botan- 
ical explorer of the Rocky mountains and the first man to ascend Pike’s 
Peak. In fact, that celebrated mountain was for some time known as 
James’ Peak, the name given to it by Maj. Long. Dr. James’ report of 
the Expedition to the Rocky Mountains had quite a large circulation at 
the time of its publication, but it has been long out of print and at the 
present time can only occasionally be found in second hand book-stores. 
It is a work of very decided merit, containing a large amount of informa- 
tion in regard to the Indians of Iowa, Missouri and the region farther 
west, as well as of the botany, geology, natural history and physical fea- 
tures of the region traversed by Long’s Expedition. 

Accessible personal details regarding Dr. James are quite meager. He 
led a very: quiet life from the time of settling upon his Burlington farm 
until his death, but his sympathetic and plucky interference in behalf of 
the colored man whose freedom was menaced, proves that his instincts ran 
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in the direction of the largest humanity and that he possessed the courage 
of his convictions. In many places in his deeply interesting narrative he 
displays the warmest sympathy-for the poor dogs and horses which accom- 
panied the expedition and “by the wayside fell and perished,” paying” 
touching tributes to their fidelity and sagacity. He deeply regretted the 
wanton and useless destruction of the buffaloes and other wild animals— 
at that day (1820) existing in countless millions—predicting that the time 
of their extermination was not far distant. 

Dr. Charles A. White, State Geologist of Iowa, from 1866 to 1870, but 
now of Washington, D. C., was a boy in Burlington during the later years 
of the useful life of Dr. James. In reply to recent inquiries he wrote as 
follows: 


I knew Dr. Edwin James only by sight, and not by association or communication. 
He was a man of aJert expression and manner but dignifiedreserve. His speech was 
brief, grammatical and concise in structure. I doubt if he ever gave his confidence 
to any man, even to his passengers on the Underground R. R., though they doubt- 
less all believed in him. I knew by common report that he lived * * * * * four 
miles west of Burlington—that his wife lived there with him, and died there a short 
time before his own decease, and that he continued the management of his “‘station’” 
until bis death. I have heard that he died there practically alone. 


Since the foregoing was prepared the writer has visited the home of 
Dr. Edwin James, some four miles west of Burlington. It is a large, old- 
fashioned, white stone house, about 24x40 feet, with a deep basement, two 
stories and an attic—a roomy, comfortable home. It is situated in a beau- 
tiful, secluded spot, and is not in sight from the present country road. 
Dr. James planted an orchard of which a few quite large apple trees still 
remain. The place years ago passed out of the possession of his heirs and 
is now owned by a substantial German farmer. The reputation of Dr. 
James as a practical abolitionist—one who sped the hunted slave on his 
way northward—still lingers in that neighborhood, and a few people in 
Burlington yet treasure his memory. He was quite a large land owner in 
the vicinity of his residence—a substantial citizen. The present occupant. 
states that an artfully contrived, hidden recess existed behind the chimney 
of this house, in which tradition says that the negroes were hidden from 
their pursuers. Dr. James came to his death by accident. He fell froma 
load of wood and the wheels of the wagon passed over his body, death en- 
suing in a few hours. 

Within a few years a demand has arisen for new editions of some of 
the narratives of early explorations west of the Mississippi and several 
have appeared, It would seem that a work so important as “Long’s Ex- 
pedition,” by Dr. Edwin James, must also again be wanted. 


In THE article on “The Early Homes and Home-Makers. 
of Iowa,” in preceding pages, its author, Dr. Charles A. 
White, speaks of the “ruinously extortionate interest’? which 
poor settlers were obliged to pay for money to purchase their: 
lands from the Government. He mentions no rates of inter- 
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est, but it is a well-remembered fact, that in the year 1857 
hundreds of settlers in northwestern Iowa were paying 40 
per cent. per annum, and we presume like rates had prevailed 
all over the State while the lands were being entered. This 
was due to many causes: interest here, as in all new coun- 
tries, was very high; people were poor and compelled to raise 
money to purchase their lands; and those fortunate “land- 
sharks’? who could command gold or silver coin were in posi- 
tion to exact this extravagant rate for the use of their money. 
Later on, as some of these “land-sharks” began to show a 
craving for political honors, one of the serious charges urged 
against them was this, of exacting “40 per cent. interest” 
from the poor settlers. 


U.S. Senator GrorGe F. Hoar of Massachusetts, in a 
chapter of political recollections published in Scribners’ 
Magazine for February, 1899, relates how nearly Senator 
Allison of Iowa, came to being nominated as the Republi- 
can candidate for President of the United States in 1888. 
We print so much of the copyrighted article as refers to this 
historical incident, by the kind permission of the Messrs. 
Seribner. It will not fail to interest the people of Iowa, not 
only now, but in future times. 


Mr. E. L. Sasin has carefully prepared a statement of 
facts showing the part of ‘Iowa in the Mexican War.” It 
was our intention to print that article in this number of THE 
ANNALS, but in the make-up of the last form it was unavoid- 
ably crowded out. It will be given in the January number. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


Samuren, Mrrriuy, 7th Governor of the State of Iowa, was born at Tur- 
ner, Maine, Aug. 7, 1822; he died at Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 31, 1899. He 
grew up on his father’s farm, receiving only such education as the country 
schools afforded in those days. As soon as he was qualified he also became 
a country schoolteacher. Later on, like many other young men of northern 
birth and education, of whom William H.Seward was the most conspicuous 
example, he went south for the purpose of engaging in teaching. LikeSew- 
ard, however, he soon became convinced that this was no desirable field of 
effort, for a man of his views regarding slavery. He returned home and en- 
gaged infarming. But on reaching the age of twenty-five he abandoned this 
calling for that of merchandizing with his brother, Mr. J. H. Merrill, now 
of Des Moines, Iowa. In the years 1854 and’55 he had the honor of repre- 
senting his town in the legislature of his state. He supported John P. 
Hale, the illustrious free-soiler, for the United States senate. During the 
following year the Merrill brothers emigrated to Iowa, settling in McGreg- 
or, where they commenced business as merchants and bankers. Their 
efforts in these lines proved highly successful. In the fall of 1859 Mr. 
Samuel Merrill was elected to the Iowa House of Representatives, serving 
in the regular and special sessions (1860-61) of that body. While he was 
for the most part a quiet and undemonstrative member, those who made his 
acquaintance understood that no man in the house kept a closer watch of 
its proceedings or was more fully informed concerning what was accom- 
plished. Few members were better remembered by their associates. He 
took an active part in the extra session of 1861, when the first prepara- 
tions were made for the long civil war. The Merrill brothers advanced the 
funds necessary to clothe the First, Second and Third regiments of Iowa 
volunteer infantry. Early in 1862 he was chosen colonel of our Twenty- 
first infantry, which saw its first service in Missouri. He commanded a 
brigade in the battle of Hartsville, Mo., in a manner to win distinguished 
credit for skill and bravery. Proceeding on to Vicksburg, Col. Merrill’s 
regiment bore a prominent part in the battles of Port Gibson and Black 
River Bridge. At Port Gibson his horse was shot down under him and Gen. 


Carr highly complimented him in his repart. He said, “The Twenty-first, 


Iowa, Col. Samuel Merrill, first in battle and one of the last to leave the 
field.” The next battle in which he led his regiment was that of Black River 
Bridge, where he received a wound which finally necessitated his leaving 
the service. Returning to McGregor he was elected president of the First 
National bank of that city. He was nominated as the Republican candi- 
date for Governor of Iowa in the summer of 1867, and his brilliant record 
made his election a matter of course. Upon attaining the governorship it 
is truth to say that he gave the State one of the best business administra- 
tions it has ever had. He was the first Governor who came to the capital 
to reside. He said the final word in favor of impartial suffrage, and the 
General Assembly ratified the famous amendment, striking out the word 
“white.” He also started the movement which resulted in better insurance 
laws. He frequently visited the publicinstitutions and thoroughly watched 
over their interests. During his second term, which began in 1870, many 
important questions were before the legislature, all of which had been con- 
sidered in his biennial message. Among these may be named, the codifi- 
cation of the laws, the erection of the new capitol, the establishing of a 
second penitentiary, the protection of the school lands, and the develop- 
ment of the Soldier’s Orphans Home. He took an active part in the fa- 
mous reunion of Iowa soldiers, at Des Moines, Aug. 31, 1870. His adminis- 
tration was filled with good and useful works. One other thing should not 
be forgotten. Up to the time of his administration the State Library was 


= 
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a dust-heap of ill-assorted law books and “pub. does.” under very haphaz- 
ard care. Governor Merrill appointed Mr. John C. Merrill (not a relative, 
however), State Librarian, and then began the work of improvement which 
has never since ceased. Librarian Merrill died not long after his appoint- 
ment and Governor Merrill filled the place with Mrs. Ada North, who won 
distinguished credit for the admirable manner in which she discharged her 
duties for ten years, as well as for her later work of nine years as librarian 
of the State University. Intelligent library work was begun in the Merrill 
administration to which the credit of its inceptionis due. Governor Mer- 
rill remained in Des Moines at the head of important business interests 
until 1886, when he removed to California, where with several other gentle- 
men he made large purchases of real estate. This venture was not a very 
fortunate one and the Governor’s investments are understood to have un- 
dergone a large shrinkage. About a year ago he met with a serious acci- 
dent while riding on a trolley car, from which time his health failed until 
he died. Civic and military honors were paid to him at his funeral in Los 
Angeles, and his remains were brought back to his old homein Des Moines 
for interment in the family vault. The body lay in state for some hours 
in the capitol and was then taken to the Plymouth Congregational church 
of which the deceased had long been a member, Eloquent funeral ad- 
dresses were made by Rey. Dr. A. L. Frisbie, Rev. Dr. George A. Gates, 
president of Iowa College, and Governor Leslie M. Shaw. The lying in 
state in the capitol was directed by Mr. W. H. Fleming, who was the pri- 
vate secretary of Governor Merrill, as well as of several of his successors. 
The remains were escorted to Greenwood cemetery by cavalry Troop A, 
Iowa Nat onal Guard, and many carriages filled with distinguished citi- 
zens. After the closing funeral exercises, three volleys were fired over the 
grave, “lights out” sounded by the bugler, and the dust of the illustrious 
statesman and soldier was left to its last sleep. 


Oruanno C. Howe was born at Williamstown, Vermont, December 19, 
1824; he died at Topeka, Kansas, August 31,1899. We have few facts re- 
lating to the early life of Capt. Howe, though he was quite well known in 
northwestern Iowa forty years ago. Educated at Aurora (N. Y.) Academy, 
he studied law in Buffalo. He came west and settled at Newton, Iowa, in 
1855. In the fall of 1856, in company with B. F. Parmenter and R. U. 
Wheelock, he visited Spirit Lake where these men each made a land claim 
with the intention of returning and making improvements the following 
year. They returned early in March, 1857, when they discovered that the 
entire settlement had been massacred by the Inkpadutah band of Sioux 
Indians. They immediately went back to Fort Dodge, and upon their re- 
port the famous Spirit Lake Expedition was organized. In this Expedi- 
tion Mr. Howe was a private. His name appears in the roster of Co. B on 
the monument at Okoboji. He subsequently removed to Spirit Lake 
where he resided several years. In 1858 he was elected district-attorney 
of the Fourth Judicial District, serving four years. He afterwards re- 
turned to Newton and in 1863 entered the Union army as captain of Co. 
L. Ninth Iowa Cavalry, which served on the northwestern frontier. He 
practiced law some years in Newton after the war, and from 1875 to 1880 
was Professor in the Law Department of the State University. Soon after 
this last date he removed to Medicine Lodge, Kansas, which was thence- 
forth his residence. After suffering many years from impaired health he 
became violently insane during the month of August last and was sent to 
the State Asylum at Topeka, where he died as above stated. He was a man 
of much ability, a pioneer who became deservedly prominent in north- 
western Iowa, and socially an excellent Christian gentleman. His name is 
one that will always be connected with the early history of northwestern 
Iowa and of our great University. 
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Rey. J. D. Wexxs was born on January 3, 1849, in Wheatland township, 
Hillsdale county, Michigan; he died at La Junta, Colorado, July 27, 1899. 
He remained on his father’s farm and attended the country schools until 
his fifteenth year, when he went to Hillsdale college, teaching and studying 
alternately until he was nineteen years old, when his father gave each of 
his three older boys $1,000 which they invested in a farm near Monmouth, 
Illinois, where he worked until he was twenty-two years of age. He then 
sold his share in the farm and went to Ann Arbor University where he 
graduated at the age of twenty-six. He next became principal of the Du- 
buque high school for two years. From Dubuque he went to New York 
City to attend the Union Theological Seminary. After graduating, he en- 
tered upon his first pastorate in Litchfield, Michigan, in 1878. After two 
years he accepted a call to Kokomo, Indiana, where he stayed but a few 
months, retiring because of poor health. His next pastorate was in Wood- 
stock, Illinois, where he stayed two years; leaving there, he went to Web- 
ster City, Iowa, where he preached six years. His next pastorate was 
Ames, Iowa, for three years, from which place he went to Wilton as prin- 
cipal of the Wilton Academy for two years. He afterward accepted a call 
to Shellrock, Iowa, where he preached one year. His health meantime 
failing from a pulmonary affection, he came to Des Moines and engaged in 
the printing business until his death as above. Mr. Wells attained a wide 
acquaintance both as a minister of the gospel and a teacher, and his death 
elicited expressions of respect and sympathy throughout the State. 


Rey. W. F. Cowxixes was born in Cortland county, New York, May 11, 
1819; he died at Burlington, Iowa, July 18,1899. After obtaining such 
education as the common schools of his neighborhood afforded he attend- 
ed the Academy at Cortland, though his education was largely self-acquired 
after reaching his majority. He became a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church at the age of eighteen and at twenty-three was licensed to 
preach. He was promoted to be deacon, elder and presiding elder. He 
settled in Burlington in 1851. His pastorates included Burlington, Du- 
buque, South Burlington, Keokuk, Oskaloosa, Ottumwa, Eddyville, Musca- 
tine, Grinnell, Albia and Knoxville. He served as Presiding Elder in the 
Burlington, Oskaloosa, Muscatine and Mt. Pleasant districts. He was four 
times elected delegate to the General Conference of his church, and was 
twice at the head of the Iowa delegation. In his early manhood he was an 
out-spoken abolitionist. It was unpopular and even dangerous in many 
localities in this State to avow sympathy with the slaves at the time Mr. 
Cowles crossed the Mississippi. He was four years Collector of Internal 
Revenue, by appointment of President Lincoln. He filled this office and 
the pastorate of his church at the same tine. During all his life in this 
State he was especially active and influential in behalf of public education 


as wellas in the cause of his church. Few men have passed more useful 
lives. 


WiuuraM 1. Joy was born at Townshend, Vermont, August 17, 1829; he 
died at Corona, California, July 1, 1899. He graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, in the early fifties, studied law, and in 1857 settled in 
Sioux City. He had at different times as law partners, N. C. Hudson, A. 
F. Call, his son, C. L. Joy, and Craig L. Wright. Mr. Joy became one of 
the most prominent personalities of northwestern Towa, and thoroughly 
identified with the interests and growth of Sioux City. He stood at the 
head of his profession as a lawyer, and his service in the Iowa house of 
representatives (the sessions of 1864-66) made him known throughout the 
State. His name was often mentioned in connection with higher public 
honors, but his ambition did not seem to run in that direction. He was a 
hard worker in his profession, an earnest promoter of the cause of educa- 


oul 
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tion, distinguished for his wide charities, and the foremost member of the 
Baptist church of his city and county. ‘He was always at the front when 
there was giving or doing.” At the time of his death he was in California, 
’ whither he had gone hoping to recover his health which had been for some 
time seriously impaired. 


Cuarues Carroui Gruman was born at Frankfort, Maine, February 22, 
1833; he died at Eldora, Iowa, July 31,1899. He came to Eldora in 1866, 
as the projector of a short railroad which afterwards became a part of the 
Iowa Central line. Upon its organization—then known as the “Central 
Railroad of Iowa’’—he became its first president. Mr. Gilman wasa man 
of large ability, far-seeing, influential, active, energetic and persevering. 
He succeeded in extending his railroad in both directions, and it gradually 
grew into one of the most important north and south lines in the State. 
He was the originator of the coal and clay industries in the vicinity of El- 
dora, which have since grown into importance. Through his ingenious 
experiments and inventions our Iowa clays came into new uses, creating 
demands for the manufactured products throughout the country. Aside 
from his great business ability he was widely esteemed for his fine social 
qualities. 


Mrs. Vicrorta Tournor BruGuizx was born in St. Louis, December 12, 
1826; she died in Sioux City, Iowa, July 13, 1899. ‘Mrs. Bruguier,” says 
the Sioux City Journal, “was one of the oldest and most remarkable pio- 
neer women of the Northwest, and her history a very romantic one.” She 
‘was of Creole-French descent, and the fourth wife of Theophile Bruguier, 
and he was her third husband. Bruguier’s three other wives were daugh- 
ters of War Eagle, a celebrated Yankton-Sioux Indian. Bruguier died on 
his farm near Salix, Woodbury county, Iowa, February 18,1896. Mr. 0.C. 
Treadway, at whose house Mrs. Bruguier died, says of her, ‘no white woman 
ever lived who knew as much of the Indian character and the history of the 
Northwest.’ She had travelled much in the far west many years ago, mak- 
ing several trips to Salt Lake City. The growth of Sioux City from its 
first settlement had almost wholly taken place during her residence in that 
vicinity. The family were well known throughout northwestern Iowa and 
eastern Nebraska. 


Joun SHANE was born in Jefferson county, Ohio, May 26, 1822; he died 
at Vinton, Iowa, September 18, 1899. He was educated at Jefferson College, 
Pennsylvania. After teaching some years he studied law in the office of 
Edwin M. Stanton, Lincoln’s great war secretary. He removed to Vinton, 
Iowa, and had resided there some years before the civil war. Enlistingin 
Company G, Thirteenth Iowa Infantry, he was elected its captain, and 
shortly after promoted to major, afterwards to lieutenant-colorel, and 
when ©rocker was made a brigadier-general, Shane was promoted to the 
ecoloneley. He bore a distinguished part in the battles of Shiloh and be- 
fore Atlanta. After his return, Governor Kirkwood appointed him district 
judge to fill the vacancy caused by the promotion of Rothrock to the su- 
preme bench. He was nominated and elected district judge, but suffered 
from partial paralysis to such an extent as to necessitate his resignation. 
He had been an invalid from this cause for the past dozen years. 


Mrs. Narorssa T. Bemis was born at Alabama, Genesee county, New 
York, May 8, 1829; she died at the summer home of the family, at Okoboji, 
Iowa, August 9,1899. She was married to Hon. George W. Bemis, of Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, April 11, 1855, and that place was thereafter their home. 
During the period of the civil war Mrs. Bemis became distinguished 
through her efficient services in behalf of the Sanitary Commission, and in 
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F sin promoting the interests of the Children’s Aid Society, the 
opayus Club, the W. O07. U.,; the Political Equality Club, and many 
other educational and charitable enterprises. — Mr. Bemis was. elected 
Treasurer of State in 1876 and re-elected in 1878, the family residing at 
the capital during his four years of service. While residing at Des Moines. 
Mrs. Bemis became widely known, and is remembered with great respect 
and esteem throughout the State. 


Guy Wetts was born in Wyalusing township, Bradford county, Penn- 
sylvania, July 21, 1813; he died at St. Paul, Minnesota, June 27, 1899. He 
was a contractor and civil engineer, and settled in Fort Madison, Iowa, in 
1839. He helped survey a portion of the line of the Illinois Central rail- 
road, and was one of the contractors who built the penitentiary at Fort 
Madison. Removing to Keokuk in 1847, he assisted Gen. Samuel R. Cur- 
tis in the surveys for the Des Moines River Improvement. He was em-* 
ployed upon this work for eleven years and was during a portion of this 
time city engineer of Keokuk. He was prominent in projecting and build- 
ing some of our early railroads. In 1878 he was appointed Assistant U. 
S. Engineer and brevetted Major. Thereafter his service was on the up- 
per lakes and at Fort Snelling. 


ALEXANDER C. BonpurRANT was born in Sangamon county, Illinois, De- 
cember 1, 1829; he died at his home in the town of Bondurant, Polk coun- 
ty, September 17,1899. He was a pioneer farmer of the capital county, 
in which he settled in 1857. When he came to Iowa he purchased 320 
acres of land, but at the time of death his estate had increased to 3,000 
acres. Mr. Bondurant was a man of large ability, who, through honorable 
dealing, enterprise and public spirit, achieved a proud position in Polk 
county. He was a leading member of the Christian church, one of the 
builders of Drake University, and the founder of the flourishing village 
which bears his name, ; 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Braurirut Lrre anp rts Assocrartons. By Anna Howell Clarkson. Illus- 
trated. New York: Published under the auspices of the Historical 
Department of Iowa, 1899. 

It has been understood during the past two or three years by the 
author's friends, that she was writing a book, but if its subject was known 
it was only to a very few. While its main thought is an affectionate trib- 
ute to Mrs. Drusilla Allen Stoddard, who was long the almost idolized head 
of the ladies department of the Lowa Central University, at Pella, the work 
becomes incidentally a history of that admirable institution of learning 
and of the always thrifty, prosperous and cultured community in which it 
is located. It is a notable contribution to the early educational history of 
our State. Its tribute to the 124 young men—teachers and students—who 
enlisted from the college in the war for the Union—of whom ten were 
killed and fourteen died in hospitals—will be a perpetual incentive to like 
patriotic sacrifices. The book is a repository of local and state biography, 
illustrated with one hundred fine portraits, among which we recognize the 
faces of many who have attained more than State reputations, The author 
makes a strong, and we believe, an unanswerable plea, for the small col- 
lege. We deem it one of the best books ever produced by an Iowan, and 
deserving a place in every public and private library in the State. 
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